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Two Thoroughbred hunters, their bay coats glistening with matchless 
condition as well as the October sun’s warmth, rose effortlessly to a 
jump and settled back to earth. With the same casual grace their riders, 
a young man and a girl, sat their saddles easily. 

Another hurdle faced them. Side by side the horses by lowered heads 
and forward ears took its measure, soared into the air as one, and 
landed with scarcely a break in the rhythm of their canters. Next was a 
brush jump, which was so easy that the girl’s mount tossed its head 
disdainfully while the fourth and fifth obstacles were crossed as if the 
two horses were harnessed together. 

“Tf they’ll do this well in tomorrow’s races, they’ll be unbeatable,” Jill 
Howell cried happily. 

The sixth and last was the most difficult, higher and broader than the 
others, yet the horses galloped steadily toward it and launched 
themselves into the air like twin shafts. 

“Oh, that’s knee-action, triple-torque, ball-joint suspension riding at 
its best! No engineer can ever improve on the delights of a well-schooled 
Thoroughbred,” Jill cried as the horses were checked back to a walk. 

“Tt sure is. One horsepower is just fine when it’s pleasure I’m after— 
and this is real pleasure.” Although Dirk Martin’s words were correct 
enough, the warmth in his voice and eyes lent them a personal quality 
that she ignored. 

“You’re a grand rider. Where’d you learn to talk to horses?” 

“Back home—in Texas—in case you hadn’t guessed. Pa, he’s really 
my stepfather—my own died when I was a baby—is a horse trainer. A 
good one, too, so I was just about raised on mare’s milk. As I grew older, 
hurdle horses interested me more than flat racers. I used to ride in 
shows. For a while I worked for one of the leading hunter-jumper men 
in that section.” 

“You ride as though you’re half horse. Let’s go around again. I think 
we have time before Mr. Winslow is ready. He had several things to take 
care of—that’s why he suggested we bring the horses out first.” 

“Whoa up there, woman. The time is now!” A voice, half gruff, half 


jesting, from across a hedge contradicted her. 

“Oh, Had, I didn’t see you coming. You should have been here a 
minute ago—the horses were simply superb. Your name is as good as on 
the Hotspur Hunt Cup, and I can almost see mine on the Ladies’ Race 
Cup. Now, you see why I didn’t want to go away to school this year just 
as all of you got out.” 

“T did see the last jump. Pretty good, too. Here, Martin, trade horses 
with me. Walk this mare for at least an hour, but you’d better take her 
out on the trails. She’s apt to fret if she sees our horses jumping.” 

“Yes, sir.” Dirk Martin was completely the respectful groom as he 
shortened the stirrups on Conquistador’s saddle. 

The men exchanged mounts, and Dirk rode away on the fat mare. 

“That new man is a jewel, Had.” 

“So long as he’s all man and not half bum, I'll be satisfied.” 

“Come on. How about another round tandem?” 

In agreement Hadley put Conquistador into a canter and, swinging in 
a large circle, brought him up to the jumps, each of which they cleared 
faultlessly with Jill and Brigadoon following their example. 

“T think I could jump forever—if the horse could,” she exclaimed, 
“but I suppose we’d better save their real oomph for tomorrow.” 

“Yes, this is just enough to sharpen them up for more.” 

“T can hardly bear the thought of missing any hunting, even for our 
Hawaiian honeymoon. I guess they don’t ride to hounds there, do they?” 

“No, but I’ve been thinking the same thing. Julia, how would you like 
to go to Europe instead—do some hunting in Ireland and maybe even 
stay on for the early spring races?” 

“Oh, Had! That would be divine. But is there time to get reservations 
and—and things?” 

“T think so. Not so much travel this time of year, you know. Do you 
have a passport, Julia?” 

“No. Does that mean we can’t go?” Jill’s hundred pounds drooped 
with disappointment that seemed to subtract a third from her nineteen 
years. 

“Certainly not. We have nearly five weeks yet. You must have a birth 
certificate; with that it won’t take long to get a passport.” 

“[’m not sure I have—no, I don’t think so. You know I was born in the 
Philippines when Mother went out there with Daddy on a lawsuit that 
dragged on and on. I wonder—” Jill’s voice trailed off uncertainly. 

“You must have. Ask your father when he comes home.” 

“‘When he comes home’ these days is hard to tell. His politicking 


keeps him busy about twenty hours a day.” She was silent a moment 
while her mind ran on ahead. “It’s a good thing I haven’t done much 
shopping yet. Europe at this time of year will call for an entirely 
different sort of wardrobe—but I can return the things I won’t need.” 

“Why bother? Why not just keep them?” 

“Oh-h, I think I'd rather get just what I need.” 

“Whatever you say, but get busy on a birth certificate and passport 
right away.” 

“Where’re we going now?” she queried as Hadley motioned toward 
the gate. 

“T want to ride over to the brood mare pasture and check on Rio Rita. 
She was getting rather thin, so we put her out for a while to see if she’d 
pick up.” 

Riding across a knoll, Hadley pulled up to gaze with satisfaction at 
his hundreds of acres from the big house in the distance flanked by its 
cottages, outbuildings, and greenhouse to the kennels where he raised 
pedigreed setters, to the stables filled with blooded horses, and to the 
barn where his herd of black Angus was as select as it was small. Many 
hamlets listed in atlases boasted fewer residents than this almost-feudal 
community. 

Jill, too, looked around at the rolling, well-kept acres of Fern Dell 
Farm, reliving her fairy-tale thrill when Hadley asked (or was it 
assumed?) her to reign with him. Her heart skipped with delight—and 
almost with dismay as well—that within a few weeks she would be 
mistress of the manor. 

No physical effort would be called for, thanks to housekeepers, maids, 
cooks, gardeners, stablemen, and underlings of all grades. The 
intangibles—the poise and dignity, the air of command—would come 
with practice she decided with a mental shrug. It was not as if she, too, 
was not of distinguished lineage, although if their family trees were 
entered on a horse’s registration blank, she admitted Hadley’s would be 
much more impressive. 

There was but one uncertain connection between him and the 
Mayflower Winslows. To Hadley this uncertainty did not exist. He 
discounted it as only stiff-necked stubbornness on the part of 
genealogical experts who refused to admit his claim’s validity. Perhaps 
she would feel the same when their children’s heritage was challenged. 

Meanwhile, Brigadoon started on when Hadley sent his horse 
forward. Drawing rein at the brood mare pasture jogged her back to the 
present. Half a dozen Thoroughbred mares grazed about the field while 


their gangling foals romped around in a game of tag; one late mare, still 
heavy and dreamy-eyed as she sensed her approaching motherhood, 
slouched comfortably under one of the shade trees that dotted the 
meadow. 

“Aren’t they the dearest little things you ever saw?” Jill cried. “After 
we're married I’m afraid I'l] be out here with the horses all the time.” 

“That’s what you think now, but you will be finding that new 
interests occupy your time.” 

“We-e-ll, maybe. Rita looks as good as new again.” 

“She certainly does. I’ll tell Tom to bring her up tonight.” 

“Why hasn’t she ever had a foal? I should think she’d make a 
wonderful dam.” 

“Julia! I’d never have her bred. She isn’t registered.” 

“But she’s such a good mare: conformation and personality. She’s 
stout-hearted and well-mannered.” 

“Oh, she’s a good individual all right, but she is still only a half-bred. 
No telling what the unknown half might produce—an ugly duckling in 
looks and temperament probably. No, thanks! I want the guarantee of 
good stock that comes only with papers.” 

“Then why do you keep her?” 

“She’s a good mount for my friends—but I have been thinking of 
letting her go. Do you realize she is the only unpedigreed animal on the 
place?” 

“What about the cats?” Jill parried with an impish smile. 

“You know what I mean,” the other replied impatiently. “Come, we’ll 
have to hurry if we are to have the invitation lists ready for Jamison 
before you must leave for the luncheon Marcia is giving for you.” 

“All right, but about Rio Rita. Don’t get rid of her. Keep her for me. 
Her style just suits me, and we understand each other. My Missy is 
getting too old to be safe: she has bobbled once or twice pretty badly.” 

“Certainly not, Julia. My wife should not ride a half-bred. Besides, I 
have other plans for your mount. No”—he refused her coaxing smile—“I 
won't tell you now. You'll know when the time is right.” 

They had now reached the stable, where their horses were turned 
over to Tom Sykes, who had grown portly and grizzled during his years 
as head groom at Fern Dell. Hadley reported Rio Rita’s improvement 
before he and Jill turned toward the house. 

The way led along a graveled path that wound through a garden so 
artfully designed to simulate a wild wood that the eye was enchanted, 
though the mind knew that nature by herself was never so tidy and well 


groomed. 

Hand in hand, the pair dawdled along the way, knowing they should 
not, but they were so bemused by Indian summer’s softness that their 
feet would not obey their minds. As Jill’s pace grew slower and slower, 
Hadley slid an arm around her waist for propulsion. In this he defeated 
himself, for an instant later he pulled her to him in a quick embrace that 
became a lingering kiss. 

“A kiss is ‘nothing divided by two,’ you know,” he chided, releasing 
her. 

“Sound your horn then.” 

Jill’s laugh set the woodland echoes dancing. With a free hand she 
tried to catch her truant hair loosened from the ribbon, but the harder 
she tried, the more hair escaped. Hadley watched with delight. 

“Leave it. You look like a wood nymph—or a gypsy. You do look like 
a gypsy,” he repeated. “How did you ever happen in an English-Irish 
family?” 

“Didn’t you ever hear of the ‘black Irish’? The Spanish Armada 
stranded a good many Spaniards in Ireland where they stayed and 
married and left their marks on succeeding generations.” 

Truly, except for her turtle-neck sweater, riding coat, and jodphurs 
whose style could never be lost however old they were, Jill Howell did 
look like a gypsy. Her thick black hair and black eyes could have had a 
Romany origin, while her rosy cheeks and flashing smile added their 
Latin accent to her slender grace. 

“Well, you, my good man, will never look like anything but what you 
are, a country squire surrounded by your blooded stock and framed with 
your lovely rolling acres.” 

Jill’s tone was teasing, yet her eyes were bright with admiration. 
While Hadley’s compact build was more that of a cob than a hunter, his 
actions were quick and sure, and though his pink skin and light blue 
eyes had a womanish quality, his confident air could make a sunburned, 
peeling nose seem desirable. 

“Come along, gypsy. We must get at those lists or the church will be 
empty except for us and the help.” 

Entering the house by the side door from the terrace, they went 
straight to Hadley’s book- and picture-lined library, where his desk was 
strewn with lists of names and addresses. 

Sandy head and dark bent over the names, weeding out duplications, 
adding others that had been overlooked, weighing social obligations or 
degree of kinship against the country church’s capacity, even trying to 


guess who would come and who would not. For a time it seemed that 
Jill’s humorously despairing suggestion of erecting temporary bleachers 
was the only answer. 

“Father would never have forgiven me if I didn’t invite old Mr. 
Wood,” Hadley mused as they hesitated over a name. Leaning back to 
light a cigarette, he looked up at the large oil portrait over the fireplace. 
“T wish Father could have known you as you are now, Julia, instead of 
only as a tomboy. Though I was only thirteen when he and Mother were 
killed, he used to impress on me that I must pick a wife worthy of the 
Winslow name. He would be so happy to know that you are to be Mrs. 
Hadley S. Winslow III.” 

“We'll certainly be short on folks in the family pew, Hadley—just 
Daddy and Claire. As stepmothers go, she’s wonderful, but she has 
always seemed more like an older sister.” 

“Would you like me to invite the officers of the First Federal Trust 
who served in loco parentis until I came of age?” he asked quizzically. 

“T should say not!” 

“Julia”—Hadley’s tone was no longer bantering as he took her hands 
in his—“I hope our first child will be a boy—Hadley S. Winslow IV.” 

“T hope so too, Hadley. It means so much to you. But if the first isn’t, 
the second, third, or fourth—even the fifth will be.” 

“Julia! You’re joking.” 

“In a way, of course. We can’t be sure which is the boy, but one 
surely will be.” 

“No, no! I mean about the number. We don’t want a large family— 
one or two, yes, but not—not a litter!” 

“Don’t be vulgar, Had. Children don’t come in litters. You raise so 
many foals, calves, puppies—what’s so wrong about several children?” 

“Large families are out of style, Julia. One or two to carry on the line 
is enough.” 

“IT suppose we don’t have to decide on the number today,” she said 
brightly, though her eyes were shadowed like those of a little girl just 
denied a cherished doll. 

“Hadn’t you better go now? You don’t want to be late for your own 
party.” 

“You know Marcia. She’s never on time, but I suppose I ought to 
skip.” 

“As the hostess she surely will be punctual.” 

“Not if she can help it.” 

He escorted Jill through the tremendous living room and across the 


two-storied formal hall with its crystal chandelier to the front entrance, 
where her convertible was parked. Slipping behind the wheel, she 
sniffed the balmy air audibly. 

“Isn’t it a glorious day, Had? Too glorious to spend any part of it 
indoors.” 

“Julia, I wish you wouldn’t persist in calling me Had. It sounds like a 
fish.” 

“No, that’s shad.” 

“Had or Shad, I don’t like it. My name is Hadley.” 

“Then you call me Jill instead of Julia.” 

“But Julia is your name. Besides, when you’re my wife, Jill will sound 
too—too undignified.” 

“Oh, Had—Hadley—that sounds so stuffy. Daddy named me Julia 
after his mother, but styles change in names like clothes or furniture. 
Calling me a different name won’t make me a grande dame.” 

“If it was your grandmother’s name, you should honor it.” 

“All right. Pll try,” she agreed dutifully. “But look, there isn’t a cloud 
in the sky—yes, there is, too—just that tiny dandelion puff there over 
the hills.” 

“That could mean a storm. I hope the good weather holds through 
tomorrow. We want everything perfect for the Landowners’ Luncheon 
and the race meet. The course could get pretty slippery with much rain.” 

“Oh, Ha-adley, don’t spoil a beautiful present by talking about a 
future storm!” 
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Jill bounced out of her car and entered her home with the pleasant relief 
one feels when shedding formal attire for the comfort of casual clothes. 
She hurried to her room, where, with the practiced speed of a 
horsewoman accustomed to frequent costume changes, she showered 
and dressed for the luncheon. Pausing before the pier glass for one last 
critical look, she smiled involuntarily. 

“Guess I’ve taken care of that gypsy look that troubled Had—Hadley. 
Why do I use that silly nickname when it irritates him so?” 

The smile turned to a frown as she tried to stare down the pixie 
gleam still lurking in her eyes. Claire was just coming up the front steps 
as Jill whirled through the door. 

“Claire, I have the most tremendous news, but I haven’t time to tell 
you now. I suppose Daddy is campaigning—will he be home for dinner? 
Good! Tell you then. G’bye, I have to skip.” 

The girl’s joyous spirit soared along somewhere above the humming 
yellow convertible until the understanding that was so much a part of 
her nature made her realize what a difficult thing this luncheon would 
be for Marcia. Jill knew—in fact, everyone knew thanks to Marcia’s 
candor—that she had hoped to become Mrs. Hadley Winslow herself, 
thereby amalgamating the Winslow-Brooks fortunes. 

The other girls in their set had at one time or another shared Marcia’s 
ambition, the only difference being in degrees of forthrightness and 
duration of attachment before their interests shifted to someone else. 
They had all grown up together, at least during vacations from school, 
at first as just a group of youngsters who larked around on horseback, 
attended dancing school, joined in each others’ parties. 

Jill, the youngest of the crowd, first won acceptance through her 
horsemanship, but they soon discovered that her liveliness and 
ingenuity made everything more fun. Her lowly status, however, had 
made her content to admire Hadley, their leader, from a distance, so 
when her turn came, she had expected it to be brief. 

Entering the prosperous little village, the deceptively modest hub of 
country estates that ranged from a few acres to large ones like the 


Winslow place, Jill’s car scattered gravel as she swung into the parking 
lot and halted near the Stirrup Cup’s entrance. Eleven of her friends 
awaited her in the private dining room, where chatter and laughter rose 
to a higher pitch with her arrival. 

During one of the lulls that happen in the noisiest medleys Jill cried, 
“What do you think! We’re not going to Hawaii after all. Just this 
morning Hadley suggested we go to Europe instead, see some of the 
races and do some hunting, too.” 

A series of exclamations greeted her announcement: “Wonderful, Jill, 
wonderful! What an inspired idea! How I envy you!” 

Only Marcia’s response sounded forced, and Jill knew in a flash that 
until that very moment she had still hoped. Going through the motions 
of accepting Hadley’s marriage to another could not make it real; only 
the thought of Mr. and Mrs. Winslow leaving on their honeymoon had 
driven it home. 

After that one defenseless instant, Marcia’s animation and gaiety 
outdid all the others’. Her smile, so constant, so brilliant, might have 
deceived Jill but for its feverish quality. When the luncheon was over, 
purses were gathered up before Marcia made her stand. Seeing her 
expression, Jill half braced herself for whatever might come. 

“You two aren’t one yet, Jill, so ’'m not giving up, I’m really not. If I 
can take Hadley away from you, I’m still going to do it, really I am.” 

Though spoken in jest. Jill knew it was meant in deadly earnest. 
Nevertheless, her lighthearted tone copied the other’s. 

“Here’s to us both then, Marcy. It’s open season until the ‘I do’s,’ but I 
won’t wish you luck or hold out any hope. Of course, Hadley and I do 
have our little differences—” 

“Such as—?” Marcia prompted eagerly. 

“Oh, no! You can’t trap me that way. I refuse to say more without the 
advice of counsel.” 

Jill’s laughter convinced the girls it was all a joke, and the party 
broke up with everyone’s threatening to get Hadley. On her way home 
later that afternoon, Jill’s thoughts reverted to Marcia and her hopeless 
aspirations, but they, too, fled on seeing her father’s car parked in their 
circular driveway. 

Without bothering to take her things to her own room, Jill hurried 
down the hall toward the living room, where she heard him and Claire. 
Instead of entering, she halted to admire his reflection in the hall mirror. 

Jill’s heart throbbed with a sudden burst of love and admiration for 
this man who looked so completely what he was, a successful lawyer 


whose whole career had been based on fair dealing for all, good and 
bad, friend or foe. It was that trait, she realized, that made his many 
friends insist that he run for the Senate, although he was actually too 
forthright to be a politician. Feeling her scrutiny, perhaps, he called out. 

“Is that you, Jill, dear? Come and join us for some wine. Etta says 
dinner will be a little late.” 

“Why don’t you call me Julia since you named me for your mother?” 
she queried as she dropped a hand on his shoulder in greeting and 
smiled at Claire. 

“Perhaps Jill seems more characteristic.” 

“Do I look very much like her?” 

“Somewhat—you have two eyes, a nose, and a mouth,” her father 
replied dryly. “Why this cross-examination?” 

“T hardly know myself, only today Had—Hadley—said I should be 
called Julia. It has more dignity. But that really isn’t what I have on my 
mind—it just popped into my head when you said my name.” 

“Am I correct in deducing that Had—Hadley—prefers to be called 
Hadley?” 

“Yes, and I really am going to try. But what do you think—today he 
suggested we go to Europe instead of Hawaii, Daddy. Isn’t that super? 
But I’ll have to have my birth certificate before I can get a passport. Do 
you have it in the safety deposit box?” 

Her father’s hand hesitated only momentarily in pouring Jill’s wine, 
but a drop or two spilled on the tray. 

“No, dear, it’s not. You never had one. Somehow the necessity for it 
never arose, and I’m afraid I have been negligent about it—the 
shoemaker’s children go barefoot, you recall.” 

“Then let’s airmail for it right away. There isn’t any time to lose.” 

“It’s not quite that simple—you see, your birth was never recorded.” 

“Then officially I’m not alive,” Jill wailed. “Daddy! Whatever will we 
do?” 

“Why not just go to Hawaii as you originally intended? A honeymoon 
should be a time for peace and serenity in idyllic surroundings, not 
rushing around to races and flying across country a-horseback.” 

“But our plans—and Had. Once he gets an idea, he’s as stubborn as 
one of his old bulls.” Jill paced the floor nervously. 

“Come here and sit beside me, dear.” 

Jill obediently seated herself on the divan, wondering from his 
serious tone what was coming. A tender expression softened the tired 
lines of his face. 


“T know I have indulged you all your life—fortunately yours was a 
nature that could not be spoiled. I still want you to achieve your heart’s 
desire if you are certain in your own mind—” 

“Thank you, Daddy. I think we have always been able to work things 
out,” she said gravely when he paused to phrase his thoughts exactly. 

“Are you absolutely certain that Had—Hadley—is the man, the only 
man, for you? I know”—his courtroom gesture stopped her exclamation 
—“I know it appears to be an ideal marriage for you. But I have been 
wondering whether you—whether we—were not swept off our feet. 
Beneath the uniform veneer that comes from similar schools, mutual 
friends and interests, you two are very different. Basically Hadley is a 
very inflexible young man; yours will be the entire burden of adjustment 
in your marriage. Even with finishing school you aren’t really finished. 
Why not try a year of college before you settle down to be an old 
married woman? Now is the time, not a few weeks or months or years 
hence, to change your mind if you have any doubts. Have you?” 

“Of course not!” Jill’s mounting surprise burst out in her short reply. 
“We like the same things; we know the same people; our tastes are alike; 
we laugh at the same jokes.” 

“Yours and others’, but has Hadley ever made one of his own? No. 
Your reply, though meant to be convincing, leaves me more doubtful 
than ever. You omitted the most important reason.” 

“Wha—oh, you mean love. Of course I love him. That goes without 
saying.” 

“Does it? You don’t impress me as a girl madly in love.” 

“Oh, ‘madly’ maybe not. But magazines and movies have glorified 
that emotion too much—people fall ‘madly’ in love after an hour’s 
acquaintance. Actually I think we’re better off than if we started ‘madly’ 
in love.” 

“God grant you’re right, my dear.” Silas Howell sighed heavily. “I 
want the very best in the world for you.” 

“IT already have it—you for my father. Now cheer up and don’t 
worry.” Jill hugged him impulsively. “Now will you write the doctor or 
—or somebody?” 

“His death occurred shortly after your birth. That may explain the 
negligence in registering it.” 

“Surely something can be done. I want to go to Europe with Hadley.” 
Jill choked up and was very close to tears. 

“There. There. If you have your heart set on it, an affidavit from me 
will suffice. Come to my office in the city tomorrow, and I’ll go with you 


to apply for your passport.” 

“Not tomorrow, Daddy.” So important a matter as her passport must 
not interfere with the Hotspur Hunt Club’s annual race program. 

“Monday then. Two days can make little difference. [ll have 
everything ready.” 

Her own plans in order, Jill was able to turn her attention to other 
affairs. 

“How is your campaign coming? Are you ready to crush your 
opponent?” 

“T wish I could give you an unqualified ‘yes,’ but entering politics at 
my age is not so easy as it seems. Minson is a skillful campaigner, and 
his henchmen are somewhat illusive—it often reminds me _ of 
shadowboxing.” 

“How do you mean ‘illusive.’ Silas?” Claire who scrupulously stayed 
out of strictly father-daughter discussions now joined the conversation. 

“Just that. When I think I have scored on one issue, I find they’ve 
sidestepped to something slightly different. It’s a hard machine to fight 
—TI am sure they will stop at nothing to elect their man.” 

“What a pity, Silas, but Iam sure the people won’t be fooled. They’ll 
vote for you because of your integrity and reputation. The electorate is 
not so stupid as many politicians assume.” 

“No, but they’re easily influenced. Well, a few short weeks and we'll 
know.” 

His face showed the strain of a hard-fought campaign against 
unethical opposition. Until that moment Jill had always thought of her 
father as a modern giant, immune to the barbs and sniping of petty 
mortals. This revelation that he, too, was vulnerable shook her 
immeasurably. 

“The wedding and election will be almost a photo finish,” she said 
brightly to divert him from his somber reflections. “There'll just be time 
for you to accept congratulations and fix your face in an expression 
becoming a senator-elect before you take me up the aisle, Daddy. Then 
you and Claire better go away for a rest—you’ll have both earned it.” 

“Perhaps. I hope you’re right.” he muttered gloomily, more to himself 
than the two women. He then made an effort to regain a lighter mood. 
“Have a good time tomorrow, pet. In what events are you riding?” 

“In the morning Hadley and I are riding as a pair in the Hunter Pace. 
After the Landowners’ Luncheon the Farmers’ Race is the first event, 
after which I’m riding Brigadoon in the Ladies’ Race and Had rides 
Conquistador in the Hotspur Hunt Cup Race.” 


“Try as I may, hunting and its specialized jargon always has been 
and, I suppose, always will be beyond my mental powers.” Claire sighed. 
“Just what’s the difference between the Hunter Pace and the Hunter 
Race?” 

“A race is a race—first in wins, but in the Hunter Pace riders are 
trying to approximate the ideal time for a specified course—just as if 
you were riding to hounds.” 

“It’s an attempt to circumvent the national characteristic of ‘getting 
there first,’” Silas, an old hunter himself, supplemented. “In either event, 
dear, do try to arrive right side up—with care.” 
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Not always the soul of promptness on other occasions, Jill was never so 
much as a minute late for hunting affairs. Jumping out of bed, she 
swooped to the window for a few exhilarating lungfuls of frost-laden air. 
Bathing called for a song, but after several false starts the only one that 
matched her high spirits was a personal version of “John Peel.” “Do ye 
ken Had Winslow at the break 0’ day—with his horse and his hounds in 
the morning?” 

Her speed and precision in dressing were at their best when she tied 
and pinned the crisp white stock to complete her hunting garb. On her 
way out she stopped at the dining room where Claire dawdled over a 
second cup of coffee. The latter looked admiringly at her petite 
stepdaughter, so impeccably groomed from her booted and spurred feet, 
canary-colored breeches and vest, to the trim black coat with its bright 
accent of Hotspur Hunt colors on the collar. 

“Know what you look like to me? A doll representing the sport of 
foxhunting.” 

“They’re mighty pretty words, ma’am,” Jill drawled with pretended 
indifference. “Are you coming over this afternoon to watch us dolls?” 

“Yes—if Silas gets home in time. I think it would do him good.” 

Jill waved her crop jauntily in answer as she opened the door at 
Hadley’s ring and disappeared with him. He was truly a John Peel in his 
scarlet coat with hunt-colors collar, silk hat, and brown-topped black 
boots that glinted from every surface. 

During the fifteen-minute ride to the hunt, the two planned the 
strategy of their pairs ride or reminded each other of a tricky fence or 
takeoff. Hadley’s thoughts were not completely on the immediate future, 
however. 

“When I am Master of the hunt, the Landowners’ Luncheon will be at 
Fern Dell.” His tone was so purposeful that Jill’s excitement fizzed 
higher. 

“Have they—?” 

“No, but some day I will be, just as Father was.” He spoke with the 
certainty of a princeling whom time will make king. 


“And I'll help you. Oh, look, there’s the place. What a picture!” 

It was a scene such as an artist would have painted, starting with the 
rich green of the turf, the orange and red of the autumn foliage and the 
caterers’ tent, the white of the house, the silver of the horse vans, the 
pink of the riders’ coats, the red of the barn and outbuildings, and the 
multicolors of the spectators’ clothing. 

“Julia, remember to be extra nice to young Mr. Koch. Old Mr. Koch 
has always been very friendly to the hunt, but when he passes on, I’m 
afraid his son might give us trouble—and their farm is right in the 
middle of our best Saturday country.” Hadley spoke as if he were 
already Master of Foxhounds. 

“Tm always nice to him. He’s a pretty good sort if he feels he isn’t 
being patronized. Hasn’t he a horse in the Farmers’ Race?” 

“Yes, very young Mr. Koch is riding it.” 

“Do hurry and park, Hadley, so we can get out.” 

His insistence on having the car placed just right was almost more 
than Jill could endure, but at last Hadley got it parked to his 
satisfaction. The engaged couple were hailed from all sides as they made 
their way toward the starting line, where Tom Sykes and Dirk Martin 
met them with their mounts in the Hunter Pace, two good grays, Frosty 
Morn and Eskimo Pie. 

In this event pairs left at five-minute intervals instead of starting 
simultaneously. Hadley and Jill, as keen as their excited horses, waited 
impatiently for their turn. This was by no means Jill’s first competitive 
riding, yet the day’s excitement and pre-run tension almost proved too 
much. 

“Had, I think I’m going to be sick.” 

“No, you are not! Don’t you dare be sick in front of all these people. 
Just don’t think about it.” 

“How can I help it?” 

“Come, we’ll walk the horses around a little.” 

They made one circle when an official called out, “Your turn, Hadley. 
Are you ready?” 

He nodded. The grays broke into a canter, which became a hard 
gallop before crossing the line where timing started. Action, with the 
wind rushing against her flushed face, was the only medicine Jill 
needed. She settled into the saddle, and following a comfortable 
distance behind Hadley on his bold-going Frosty Morn, she and her 
horse took jump after jump, rising and landing as surely as a merry-go- 
round horse. 


Hadley, too, felt the exhilaration of the run and let Frosty Morn 
gallop on at a rattling good clip. The clock in Jill’s head seemed to be 
ticking too fast, which was just as bad as too slow. 

“Had! Had!” she called to attract his attention over the drumming 
hoofs, but he was mindful only of what lay before him. “Had!” Her voice 
rose to a scream from her all-out effort to make him hear. He reined in 
so abruptly Jill and Pie nearly overran him. 

“What’s the matter, Julia? What’s wrong? Are you really ill?” 

“No, but aren’t we going too fast? You know—” 

“Nonsense! You know what a good judge of pace I am!” 

Hadley spun his horse and set out on the route, leaving Jill to trail 
along like a spanked child. The unscheduled halt confused the horses; 
neither galloped out as freely as before. The young man’s face was 
flushed but not with exertion alone when they crossed the finish line. He 
maintained an icy silence as they rode over to their grooms, who met 
them with light wool coolers to throw over the sweating horses. 

“That check you made was a master stroke, sir,” Tom Sykes said 
earnestly. “They’re all going too fast, and I’ve no doubt it won the pace 
for you.” 

Dirk Martin, however, had followed the riders through binoculars, 
and their short pantomime aroused his suspicions. He turned to Jill, a 
question in his eyes that she refused to meet, leaving Hadley to make 
whatever response he chose. 

“Oh, d’ya think so, Sykes? Well, they say timing is everything.” 

Hadley’s off-hand reply, by not denying the compliment, seemed to 
accept it. Three more pairs rode after that, but when the times were all 
recorded, Tom Sykes’s prediction was correct. Their time was but three 
seconds off the norm clocked early that morning by the pacemakers. 

Hadley’s apparently psychic feat reaped him many congratulations as 
they made their way to the tent. All of it he accepted with becoming 
modesty, but for Jill the morning’s elation was gone. It really mattered 
little that Hadley took the credit, she admitted to herself. After all, it 
was a joint venture, but somehow—somehow— She shook off her 
dejection and joined a group that included the Kochs. 

The old man greeted her warmly and, as always, told the others of 
their first meeting. 

“She was hardly more than a baby—her first hunt—separated from 
her friends—I found her crying in front of a jump twice as high as her 
pony because he wouldn’t take it.” 

Jill smiled with the others but took little part in the general 


conversation, although her close attention to everything said was subtle 
flattery. At the signal to be seated for the luncheon, she made sure that 
young Mr. Koch sat beside her. 

He was not the easy talker that his father was. Even when Jill asked 
about their entry in the Farmers’ Race, he answered in monosyllables 
until her genuineness gradually warmed him. 

“T think your Man o’ Peace is definitely the horse to beat.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“You act as if you don’t care. Why did you enter at all?” 

From another her direct question might have sounded too blunt, yet 
he did not resent it. His eyes measured her an instant before replying. 

“Because Pa’s heart is set on it. The hunt and everything about it 
means a great deal to him, but as for me”—he hesitated an instant—“I 
don’t think we belong here with all you—you—” His vocabulary did not 
include a polite word. 

“Swells?” Jill supplied gently, sensing in a flash the whole trouble. 
Someone, himself perhaps, made him feel inferior, and he resented even 
casual politeness as condescension. “That’s where you’re wrong,” she 
continued. “A successful hunt is made up of many things and people. 
You landowners are really more important than anyone else; without 
your goodwill we would have no place to ride. Many of them, your 
father included, ride with us. Why don’t you start coming out, too?” 

“They’re fooling themselves. They don’t belong.” 

“Indeed they do. Where a rider comes from doesn’t have anything to 
do with being a good field member. There’s an old English saying that 
puts it better: ‘On and under the turf all men are equal.” 

““On and under the turf all men are equal,’ eh? Say, that’s not bad.” 

Young Mr. Koch’s shoulders were a little straighter. Jill wisely left it 
there. 

True to her prediction, Man o’ Peace, Koch’s kindly work horse, 
displayed surprising speed to get home the winner. Jill cheered the big 
horse and his disproportionate rider, very young Mr. Koch, aged twelve, 
when they reached the winner’s circle. 

“T hope to see you in there next,” his father said with an amiability 
that left Hadley goggling as Jill turned to get ready for the Ladies’ Race. 

“You softened him up in a hurry. How did you manage it?” When Jill 
repeated the adage, Hadley chuckled. “What a lucky gimmick!” 

“Tt’s no gimmick. It’s the truth,” she said shortly, prey to another 
butterfly attack. 

Preceded by considerable confusion, six ladies lined their horses up 


for the three-mile run, by coincidence duplicating their seating 
arrangement at Marcia’s luncheon the previous day: Penny, Jill, Marcia, 
Edith, Betty, and Jo. 

Marcia and Betty went to the front, fighting for the lead, but Jill 
steadied her mount to trail them by several lengths. Sometime after the 
second mile Betty’s horse faded. Marcia rode like a Valkyrie, determined 
to win not only the race but Hadley’s admiration as well, but her 
courageous horse could not maintain the grueling pace, which left no 
reserve for the uphill home stretch, where Jill overhauled them and 
went on to win by three lengths. 

Blowing and sweaty Brigadoon dropped back to a walk, then a halt 
with little urging. A beaming Hadley pressed through the crowd that 
encircled horse and rider. 

“Splendid, Julia, just splendid! Two thoroughbreds if ever I saw 
them.” He paid her and Brigadoon his supreme compliment. 

Somehow his pompous praise did not sound half so genuine as Dirk 
Martin’s, “Right nice, a real ‘Garrison finish,’” as he led the bay away. 

Hadley was not so fortunate in his race for the Hotspur Hunt Cup 
since a riderless horse brought him and Conquistador to grief at the 
sixth jump. Nevertheless, he considered it a successful day and Jill’s 
earlier pique had been forgotten in the afternoon’s fun. 

Monday morning Jill felt as if she were taking part in the last act of a 
play when she and Claire drove to the city to straighten out her passport 
application and attend to the revised shopping lists. 

“Why not drop me off near the stores so that I can be looking around 
while you and Silas are getting your affidavit? No use in my just sitting 
still all that time.” 

“Fine! I hope it doesn’t take very long, though. I do hate taking up 
Daddy’s time when he is so busy. He looks more tired every day.” 

“Yes, especially this morning. He had a bad night—I suppose he must 
have slept some, but every time I was awake he was, too.” 

“Anyway, with his affidavit and knowing everyone so well, it 
oughtn’t to take very long,” Jill mused to allay her concern. “T’ll tell you 
what, Claire. If you don’t mind, you could be returning these things. 
That would save lots of time and we’d be all ready to start fresh.” 

“Do you know what you want?” 

“Almost to the last thread. I’ve decided to take a minimum of clothes 
in order to enjoy the fun of shopping in England. Their woolens and 
tweeds are divine.” 

The yellow convertible paused briefly at the store, where the 


doorman was helping Claire with her armful of boxes when Jill drove 
away. 

The offices of Howell and Gordon, Counselors-at-Law, appeared to be 
controlled madness to Jill, who had to wait while advisers and helpers 
hurried in or out. When her turn came, her father’s secretary ushered 
her in and at the same time put a typewritten sheet on his desk. 

“Good morning, Daddy. You were up and out with the birds. I see 
Miss Miller has already typed up my affidavit.” 

“Yes, I wanted to do it before bedlam began. Come along. Let’s apply 
for your ‘passport to heaven’ so you can proceed with the business of 
buying your gossamer lovelies.” 

An hour later Jill found Claire in the dress section admiring a model 
showing a coral-colored chiffon gown. 

“Oh, Jill, today is your day. A new shipment just came in of things 
that cry out for you to wear them. Isn’t this one striking? On you it will 
be sensational. I asked them to put aside several others for you to 
choose from, too.” 

With the zest of terriers after a rabbit, the two plunged in and went 
from department to department, choosing, rejecting, weighing, 
substituting, until by mid-afternoon only a few items on Jill’s list were 
not accounted for. She and Claire wearily decided to postpone them to 
another day. 
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Daytime preparations and nighttime festivities put dark smudges under 
Jill’s eyes until ten days before the ceremony she felt she must have 
some time to herself. She arose very early one morning and dressed in 
riding clothes. Carrying her boots, she slipped downstairs to make 
herself a cup of coffee. 

“For goodness’ sake! Jill, whyever are you up so early?” Claire asked 
when she entered the lighted kitchen. 

“May I return the compliment? You look as if you’re sleepwalking; at 
least I’m awake.” 

“Silas had such a bad night, I thought I’d whip up some hot chocolate 
for him. He might catch a few hours’ sleep yet to brace him for the day.” 

“Our symptoms are the same, but I’ve decided on a different 
treatment. I’m in such a whirl I decided to take a nice, quiet ride all by 
myself.” 

“T should think sleep would do you more good—but what’s sauce for 
the goose is applesauce for the gander, I suppose,” Claire said with a 
snort. 

The morning was clear and fresh with the sun just catching the 
backdrop of hills. Jill shivered involuntarily and buttoned her coat up, 
but the stillness and serenity of the dawning day laid quiet hands on 
her. Missy, her sedate hunter, peered at her with old-womanish surprise. 
Brushing the satiny coat and fine mane and tail proved as good a 
sedative as a pill, while saddling up started the blood coursing through 
her in strong, steady waves never felt indoors. 

“And there was no one near or far to keep the world from being 
mine,’” she quoted happily as she turned the mare into a leafy, moist 
trail where only the small creatures kept her company. 

Approaching a curve, Missy threw up her head. Before Jill could 
resent any intrusion on her solitude, Dirk Martin cantered into view. 

Camera-quick, Jill’s eyes registered his appearance: brown hair (or 
was it more auburn?), close-cropped (to hide its wave, I’ll bet); hazel 
eyes, which like changeable taffeta were earnestly brown or puckishly 
green; a well-tanned face more notable for good nature than classic 


features; lean, long-fingered hands that could cunningly rein in a young 
horse or set him down in his tracks. 

“Good morning. Surely you aren’t troubled with insomnia.” His 
cheerful air said plainly he didn’t think so. 

“No, it’s a form of mental housecleaning, blowing out the cobwebs 
and dust from too much stuffiness—being indoors so much, I mean,” she 
amended, only to see that her correction turned a chance remark into an 
accusation. “If you’re just going nowhere in a hurry, why not turn 
around and join me? I’m going there, too.” 

“Td like to. Couldn’t have thought of a better idea myself.” 

Missy acknowledged the younger horse’s greeting with an almost 
soundless nicker, so in complete accord they rode together along the 
trail. From Jill’s manner one could not have told whether her 
companion was groom or fellow horseman she had met in the hunting 
field. 

“So you're from Texas. I wonder—but you don’t sound too, too Texan 
like so many do.” 

“Ah used ter but Ah do’ no mo’.” He imitated a broad southern 
accent, then continued in his normal speech. “You see traveling all over 
with the horses watered down my accent. Going north to school just 
about finished it except for a few common expressions.” 

Jill smiled. “Maybe not as much as you think. So that’s how you 
happened into Virginia. It seems like a long ways from Texas.” 

“Yes, after getting my degree in June, I aimed to go right on for my 
master’s. Last month at a horse show Tom Sykes offered me this job. 
First I didn’t cotton to it. Then I got smart and saw it’d be better than 
trying to study and earn a living at the same time.” 

“Won’t you be rather rusty to start in again?” 

“No, that’s the beauty of it. After my work’s done I can read and 
study as much as I like to keep the gears oiled.” 

“Does Mr. Winslow know all this?” 

“No, but Tom Sykes does. I reckon Mr. Winslow’s only interested in a 
good hand with horses who’ll stay sober and do what he’s told.” 

“Fair enough. I’m glad you told me.” Curiously enough she was very 
glad to know that Dirk Martin had bigger plans for himself than the 
back of a horse. “Mr. Winslow is fortunate to get such a good 
horseman.” This reminded her of another topic. “Do you know he’s 
thinking of selling Rio Rita because she’s a grade? Isn’t that a pity? I 
think breeding is desirable, but it’s a mistake to overlook an outstanding 
individual whatever its pedigree.” 


“Tt sure is. Having papers doesn’t make the fences any lower.” 

Jill’s cobwebs and lethargy might never have been. Her nervous 
energy cried out to be spent. They had reached another little clearing 
where the trees had retreated far enough to accommodate several easy 
jumps beside the trail. Their challenge was more than Jill could resist. 

“T feel like I could fly. Let’s take some jumps.” 

“All right,” Martin assented. “Lead on.” 

At her behest Missy swung into a canter that speeded up as they came 
in to the first jump. One, two, three post-and-rails they cleared easily. 
Jill leaned over the mare’s neck as she rose to the fourth, but either the 
ground had been undermined by woodchucks or the old mare’s age told 
on her, for in landing she bobbled badly, almost going to her knees. 

The girl’s attention had veered momentarily from her mount to the 
rider behind; when Missy’s head and neck went down, Jill nosed over in 
a perfect dive. A quick grab around the mare’s neck stayed her fall and 
righted her to land on her feet just as Missy with a tremendous effort 
regained her footing. The two stopped in their tracks, each one favoring 
a leg. 

“Are you all right?” Dirk cried in alarm, checking his horse and 
circling the jump. 

“Almost all right. ’ve twisted my ankle.” 

She stood on one leg like a heron while tentatively flexing the other. 
All her joie de vivre evaporated as the awful implications of her accident 
engulfed her. What a vision she would be walking down the aisle 
gowned in her beautiful dress and veil, one hand resting lightly on her 
father’s arm, the other heavily on a crutch! 

“Missy’s hurt herself, too. Heavenly days, what a business! Is Hadley 
ever going to be mad about this!” 

“Maybe it’s not too serious. Does this hurt much?” Dirk knelt beside 
her and gently tested the joint. 

“Tt’s not too bad—except when I put weight on it.” 

“T don’t think we’ll have to shoot you, but better get right on home 
and start treatments. Let’s see how your mare is.” 

Dirk pulled the reins over her head and walked her around briefly. 
She went short at first, but after the first pain eased she seemed almost 
sound. 

“Strained her shoulder a mite, but it ought to clear up without much 
trouble.” 

The two unconsciously spoke in the confidential tones of conspirators 
—or youngsters caught in mischief. 


“How am I going to remount?” Jill exclaimed. “The ankle can’t take 
my weight while I put my other foot in the stirrup, and I can’t swing up 
on it.” 

“That’s easy.” 

Without warning or a by-your-leave, Dirk swept her up and would 
have tossed her onto Missy’s back but for Jill’s sudden grip around his 
neck. His answering arms tightened around her convulsively. Pressed 
against his hard chest, Jill’s heart stopped to listen to the other’s deep 
rhythm. For two heart beats he held her before relaxing so abruptly she 
thought she would fall. 

“Tm sorry,” she apologized confusedly. “It was so unexpected—and 
you know a baby’s first fear is that of falling.” 

“All right, ‘baby,’ I promise not to drop you. Here you go again.” His 
voice, hoarse and uneven, contradicted the words’ lightness. 

Jill found herself on her horse, where she crossed the stirrups in front 
of the saddle since one stirrup is worse than none. Dirk remounted, and 
they turned toward home. Silence replaced their earlier chatter as Jill 
tried to concentrate on the problems ahead despite a tingling warmth 
where his arms had held her. 

Why had she clung to him so tightly? Contrary to her lame excuse, 
she had no fear of falling. His arms were as strong as her father’s when 
he used to lift her to his shoulder—well, not like that exactly. As 
Hadley’s? No-o, different somehow. Her mind would have closed off the 
other’s reaction, yet it drove a pinkness to her cheeks. 

What nonsense! She tossed her head to rid herself of the whole 
incident. It had been nothing but reflex action. Dirk drew rein where the 
trails forked. 

“Shouldn’t I ride on home with you to look after your mare? Or just 
to make sure you don’t have any trouble? She’s still pretty sore on that 
leg.” He was completely the respectful groom again, their camaraderie 
of a few minutes ago dissipated as if it had never been. “I’d sure be 
happy to help.” 

“Oh no, thank you. Emory will be there to take Missy off my hands. 
Pll be all right; she will be too on good footing,” Jill assured him 
brightly. “I should have known better than to jump her.” She, too, was 
back inside her pattern. 

Before the hoofbeats of Dirk Martin’s horse died away, Jill’s thoughts 
were cataloging the difficulties to be faced. Tonight she and Hadley 
were driving to the city for a play. Tomorrow evening was his dinner 
and dance—a dance!—for the wedding party and their friends. On and 


on her mind raced, and each day presented another obstacle. How long 
would the ankle need to get strong again? Well, so long as it was fit in 
time for the rehearsal and wedding itself, she would be content. 

At the Howells’ stable she hallooed for Emory White, the Howells’ 
groom-gardener-pinchhitter, who hurried out to meet her. 

“Come up to the house to get Missy, will you? I’ve hurt my ankle. Oh, 
it’s nothing really, just a little strain, but I don’t want to walk on it more 
than I can help,” she explained offhandedly, despite a steady throbbing. 
“Missy hurt her shoulder, too, the left one; better give her the full 
treatment.” 

“Surely hope it don’t bother you none, miss,” Emory said earnestly 
while following a-foot, “what with your wedding and all.” 

Jill hardly heard him. As she rounded the driveway, her heart 
plummeted at the sight of Hadley’s favorite sports car. He came out on 
the veranda at the sound of hoofbeats just as she slid off and stood one- 
legged. 

“Julia! Whatever did you do to yourself?” 

“Just wrenched my ankle a little, Hadley.” She remembered to use his 
full name placatingly. “That’s a dear. Help me inside.” 

“How did you do it? Couldn’t you have been more careful now of all 
times?” 

“As I told you, Missy is beginning to stumble. I larked over a few 
jumps—on the third, maybe the fourth, she stumbled and nearly fell. I 
grabbed her neck and landed on my feet but turned my ankle. That’s 
all.” 

“You know you shouldn’t jump when you’re out alone. It’s dangerous, 
Julia. Suppose you had been seriously hurt? If you had told me, I’d have 
sent Sykes with you.” 

Without looking beyond the next sentence, Jill said impulsively, “But 
Dirk Martin was. We—” 

“Really, Julia! You must be more careful. What would people think, 
hearing that you and he went out for an early ride together?” 

“Oh, Hadley, stop it!” Jill almost stamped her foot but remembered in 
time. “You said yourself you’d have sent Sykes, so what’s the difference? 
I was out riding and Dirk Martin was out riding. We met, and it would 
have been too, too best-peopleish to just bow and go along.” 

Her ankle was pulsing in real earnest, and she was tired of standing 
on one foot during their verbal sparring. This sparked her Latin quality 
to increased brilliance. 

“Besides,” she added perversely, “he’s a fine person and good 


company. Now if you have any more to say, you can say it in the 
kitchen. I must look after this ankle.” 

Her hopping exit was less than majestic. Nevertheless, she had won 
the skirmish. Etta solicitously filled a bag with cracked ice, which Jill 
was binding around the swollen joint when Hadley tapped discreetly at 
the swinging door and entered. 

“We'd better not go to the theater tonight. Do you think you will be 
able to come to dinner tomorrow evening?” 

“Oh, yes. This isn’t serious. I’ll have Dr. Owen stop by this afternoon 
to strap it, and I’ll be as good as ever,” Jill said cheerily, already contrite 
for her outburst. “T’ll probably sit out the dances, but we'll still have a 
good time. Come over tonight and we'll take it easy. That will be fun for 
a change, won’t it?” 

“T guess so,” he agreed dubiously. 

The ice-pack treatment was so effective that much of the swelling was 
reduced before Dr. Owen arrived late that afternoon. He looked at it 
judiciously but without concern. 

“We'll have you walking on this in no time, Jill. Just try to take it 
easy for a few days, and you'll never know it happened.” 

Taking it easy was not so easy, Jill found, although she and Hadley 
had a cozy evening alone talking over their hopes and plans for the 
future. Claire and her father were away at a big pre-election rally. They 
returned late and depressed. 

“Don’t worry, Daddy. Everything will be all right. By this time next 
week you will be Senator-elect Howell with all your worries behind 
you.” 

“I wish I shared your confidence, dear. Unfortunately, it’s not so 
simple. From the start it has been a difficult campaign—largely because 
there are no big issues. If I could thunder against the injustices being 
done, the glaring omissions or the unmitigated rascality of the 
opposition—” 

“They are that, aren’t they?” 

“Basically yes, but there’s nothing to put your finger on. Without any 
specific issue it becomes a popularity contest: who do the voters like 
best?” 

“T should think that would be to your advantage, sir,” Hadley put in 
respectfully. 

“Thank you, my boy, for your vote of confidence.” He was silent a 
moment while the lines in his face seemed to deepen. “I smell chicanery 
in the wind. I can’t cite anything concrete, but Minson’s eyes have a 


peculiar gleam. One new man he has seems bafflingly familiar, but try 
as I will, I cannot recall where I’ve seen him before—unless it was in a 
previous reincarnation.” He reached futilely for a lighter note. 

“You’re just keyed up, Daddy. After all, your life is an open book with 
never a smudged page. It isn’t as if you’d ever robbed a piggy bank.” 
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The Howell-Winslow marriage was the first of their immediate set, so 
entertainment had been almost continuous and lavish. For Hadley’s own 
party the storied Winslow mansion glowed with hospitality from every 
lighted window and door. Before dinner was over, the orchestras 
dissonant tuning-up could be heard from the ballroom to which the 
party soon drifted. 

Jill was established on a comfortable settee from which she reigned 
as queen, constantly attended by Hadley or some of their friends while 
he was acting as genial host. He was dancing with Marcia when 
intermission was called. From across the room Jill watched with inner 
amusement as the other girl feigned being so warm that only a stroll on 
the terrace could relieve her discomfort. 

Friends engaged Jill’s attention then, so it was some time before she 
realized that her fiancée and Marcia were still absent. Thenceforth, she 
kept one eye on the French doors while chatting with the group around 
her. 

“What’s the matter, Jill? Not worried are you?” one needled slyly on 
noticing her divided attention. 

“Of course not. I just don’t want anyone to get moon-burned. You 
know what these full moons can do to your skin,” she quipped as the 
truant pair re-entered. 

Marcia was sulking, but Hadley was flushed with unconcealed 
excitement. 

“What do you think?” he called out even before joining the group. 
“After all this time Marcia and I discovered that we are distant cousins; 
we both trace back to Josiah Beck, my mother’s great-great-great-great- 
grandfather who was a half-brother to one of Marcia’s ancestors.” 

So prosaic an explanation of their absence brought a shout of 
laughter. He looked perplexedly from one to another. 

“Great day, Hadley! A moon, a girl, a terrace, yet all you talk about is 
musty old family trees,” a young man snorted. “What do you have in 
your veins, red blood or blue?” 

Hadley’s excitement drained away at his bulletin’s reception until he 


seemed like a hurt little boy. 

“Sorry. I thought you’d find it interesting, but I see I was mistaken.” 

“Of course, we’re interested,” Jill insisted, her sympathies aroused by 
Hadley’s deflated mien. “How did you happen to find out?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter—now. The music’s starting. I’ll tell you later.” 

It was much, much later after Hadley and Jill had waved the last 
couple on their way and he was taking her home that he had a chance 
to relay the details of his fascinating discovery to Jill. She tried to act as 
spellbound as Hadley expected, yet somehow in the early morning 
blackness it did seem trivial. Once his tale was told and she had 
exclaimed about it, she sought a new topic. 

“My ankle seems so much better that I think we could go to the 
theater tomorrow—no, it’s tonight by now—if you’d like to. After all 
there won’t be much walking involved.” 

“Capital! Pll have Jamison make our reservations the first thing. We'll 
leave in time to have dinner at the club and go on to ‘Roses Are Red’ 
from there.” 

When Jill awoke, she was glad of an excuse for an easy, relaxed day 
at home. After a leisurely brunch she and Claire opened the day’s 
delivery of wedding presents, entered them in the book, and arranged 
them among the others. 

“Goodness! I hope we can survive this next week. It almost looks like 
too much for mortals to cope with.” Claire shrugged with an uneasiness 
only half jest. 

“Now, don’t get the vapors on me. Everything’s all set. I could dress 
for the wedding this minute; Etta will keep a firm hand on the caterers; 
Miss Pomeroy has the church under control; and Daddy can just sit back 
and harvest the votes.” 

“T’m afraid he’s not so optimistic, dear. Certainly he’s uneasy—not so 
much during the day when he can control his emotions, but nights are a 
torment. Thank heavens it can’t last much longer!” 

“Poor Daddy. I wish he had never agreed to run. He isn’t cut out for 
politics.” 

“Had I known the ordeal it would be for him, ’'d never have urged 
him to accept the nomination. Win or lose, I’ll be thankful when it’s 
over.” 

“T think Pll start packing now. Will you help me, Claire, please? You 
fold things so beautifully that they come out with never a wrinkle.” 

When her stepmother agreed, Jill found her list, and they retired to 
her room, which overflowed with boxes, tissue paper, and piles of 


lingerie, dresses, shoes, and toiletries waiting to go into the trunks and 
bags that gaped ready. The two worked busily, though with frequent 
pauses to admire one thing or another. By the time Jill dressed for the 
theater, much of the clutter had been accounted for, and the fires of 
excitement that had smoldered for weeks were bursting into brighter, 
bigger flames. 

One quiet day at home was all she could have endured right then. On 
his arrival Hadley found her all aglow and ready for an evening’s whirl. 
The young pair paused for a cocktail with the Howells before donning 
coat and wrap. Just as Hadley opened the front door for Jill, the 
entrance hall telephone shrilled at them. She would have answered but 
for his hand under her elbow. 

“Come along, Julia. We haven’t much time. It’s beginning to mist, and 
the drive will take longer than usual. Whatever it is is not so important 
it can’t wait for tomorrow.” 

“Get it, will you, Claire?” Jill called in farewell. “Hadley and I are 
going to skip.” 

A heavy mist turned twilight into night, which the car’s powerful 
headlights split to nothing before them. Jill chattered constantly, of the 
evening ahead, the week ahead, the years ahead, the— 

“Take it easy, Julia, or you’ll have us up to our golden wedding—and 
we're not married yet.” Always a careful driver despite his love of speed, 
Hadley directed his remarks toward the windshield. 

“That will be nice, too, with all the children and grandchildren 
there.” She leaned her head against his arm. “Oh, Ha-adley, I do think 
we'll have the loveliest marriage ever.” 

“Julia! Be careful. The road is as slick as grease.” Nevertheless, he 
turned to free a shoulder for her. 

She took her cue and was silent until they reached the city. With each 
block the noise increased, but it was a muted, almost orderly sound like 
a modern symphony. A traffic light held them at a central corner, where 
a newsboy cried his wares from north, east, west, and south. 

“Extra! Extra! Read all about it.” 

“Listen, Hadley, there’s the solo passage.” 

“Solo? What are you talking about?” 

“The symphony of the city. There—now listen.” 

“Extra! Extra! Read all about it. Prominent Candidate Accused of 
Perjury.” 

The light changed and they drove on. Then, the symphonic spell 
broken, the headline itself began to register. 


“Prominent candidate-—I wonder who that could be, Hadley. 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful if it was Minson?” 

“Don’t build your hopes up—not that I think he isn’t capable of it, but 
he’d be sly enough to cover his tracks.” Hadley’s admonition was more 
of an aside as he braked for another red light. 

“Extra! Extra! ‘Opposition Accuses Senatorial Candidate of Perjury.’ 
Get your papers here.” 

“Senatorial candidate,’ Hadley. It must be Minson. Boy! Here.” 

Jill lowered the window with one hand while taking a coin from her 
purse with the other. The newsboy’s cheerful face loomed at the window 
momentarily. 

“He’ll have to talk fast to get out of this one, miss,” he said, thrusting 
the paper at Jill. “Quite a story.... Get your papers here. Read all about 
it.” His loudness was soon muffled by the window purring shut. 

Headlines glared up at Jill from the paper that seemed to open of its 
own accord across her lap. A small part of her felt its cold dampness 
through her evening dress as she turned on the map light to read. 

“Go on, Julia. Don’t just read it to yourself. What’s the scoop?” 

At Jill’s continuing silence Hadley’s tone grew more peevish. 

“What’s it all about? Read it out loud. Julia! What’s the matter with 
you?” 

“It’s Daddy.” Her voice was no more than a whisper. “Pull over.” 

She could not take the terrible words in her own mouth. Instead, she 
pushed the paper into Hadley’s hands the instant the car stopped in 
front of a brightly lighted restaurant. Reading aloud, expressions of 
surprise, disbelief, dismay, and consternation crossed his face. 

“By furnishing a birth affidavit swearing that his daughter Julia was 
his and his first wife’s child, Silas Howell, prominent lawyer and 
candidate for the Senate in Tuesday’s election, has made himself liable 
to prosecution on a perjury charge inasmuch as evidence has been 
brought forth alleging that instead Julia, fiancée of Hadley S. 
Winslow III, whose wedding is to be solemnized Saturday, was born in 
the Philippines to an unwed mother who traded babies with the Howells 
when their own died.’” 

“Please don’t. I can’t stand it.” she pleaded, but Hadley, gripped by a 
crisis neither money nor social prominence could master, read on. 

“‘When reached by telephone just before press time, Mr. Howell said 
only, “No comment.” If this accusation is proven true, he faces 
arraignment on perjury charges.” 

Jill’s senses were in such turmoil she scarcely noticed the merciful 


silence that followed Hadley’s completion of the short article. Nineteen 
years of loving security, of complacence at her distinguished lineage, 
had been stripped away in two paragraphs. 

““An unwed mother.” Hadley repeated incredulously. 

“Oh, Daddy, how could you?” Jill wondered, to see the next instant 
she was condemning him without benefit of trial. 

“Tt’s not true. Minson’s campaign chairman publishes this rag. We’ll 
see what the Journal has to say. Come on, Had.” 

The young man jerked like one coming out of a bad dream and 
looked at her curiously as if to determine whether she was real or still 
part of the nightmare. 

“What?” 

“Let’s get the other paper. This yellow tabloid will scream that 
anything is ‘alleged.’” Despite her defiant tone, far, far back in her mind 
Jill feared the truth. 

This straw proved too frail for help. The story, though less sensational 
and without the others embellishments, sounded more convincing for 
those very reasons. 

“Poor, poor Daddy. Take me home, Had. He needs me—as much as I 
need him.” 

The mist had become a heavy rain, and its drumming on the car roof 
was all that broke the silence of their return. Jill was so enmeshed in her 
own thoughts that she was oblivious of all else. Shocked by the 
disclosure that she was not the product of the Howells and Davies but an 
unknown, unmarried pair in distant Manila and racked with sympathy 
for her father—yes, he was her father, if not by birth, at least by his 
actions—Jill began to blame herself. 

He had jeopardized his whole career to indulge her whim; crucified 
himself to protect her marriage—her marriage! For the first time she 
understood this revelation’s impact on Hadley. She stole a sidewise 
glance his way, but now his face was an immobile mask that bad driving 
conditions excused him for keeping straight ahead. The first card in her 
castle trembled uncertainly. 

The Howells’ driveway was full of cars when they reentered. Rather 
than parking, Hadley stopped at the steps, which they ran up through 
the rain. He opened the front door and stepped back. 

“Tl just run along tonight, Julia. Probably you would rather be with 
your fath—your fam— I’m afraid I would be in the way.” 

Any other time Jill would have been amused at this discomfiture of 
one who was always master, right or wrong, of any situation. She 


nodded numbly. 

“Good night, Had.” 

“Good night, Julia. I’ll be over the first thing tomorrow.” He dropped 
a quick peck somewhere near her mouth and retreated. 
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To Jill the living room seemed swarming with people whose nervous 
smoking had thrown a blue veil over everything. As she entered, her 
father finished dictating to Miss Miller, whose righteous anger was 
vented through her slashing pencil. Her final period was a saber thrust. 

“There, gentlemen. If you think that statement will be satisfactory for 
the morning papers, we’ll call it a day.” Silas’s tight tones were all that 
betrayed his emotion, though he sank heavily into a chair. 

“Tt’s fine, Silas. See you tomorrow at the office—and don’t worry. 
Their trick may backfire on them; I’ve said all along what you needed 
was ‘humanizing,” Henry Gordon, his law partner, replied as with a 
lifetime politician’s skill he assembled his group and herded it into the 
hall. 

With their exit Jill swooped to her father’s chair arm and drew his 
head against her as if he were the hurt child, she the adult. 

“Jill, dear, can you ever forgive me?” He groaned like one in mortal 
pain. “I should have told you years ago to prevent just what is 
happening now. But you have always seemed so much my own daughter 
—I have never thought of you as anyone’s but mine.” 

“And no matter what the facts, I’ll never think of you except as my 
real father.” 

“Thank you, hon, but now you are entitled to know everything. Mix 
me a drink, will you please, Claire?” 

“Are you sure you feel up to it, Daddy? You do look done in.” Not 
until she spoke did Jill see how haggard his face was. 

“T must tell you now,” he insisted doggedly. “My grandmother used to 
say, never go to sleep with a misunderstanding in the air. Thank you, 
Claire.” 

For a moment he swished the drink she handed him. 

“You know the beginning: how I was sent to the Philippines on a 
lawsuit involving a big eastern corporation. At the time it seemed as if I 
should be back within a month or two, three at the most, so your 
mother—Marguerite—accompanied me, although she was then several 
months pregnant. 


“We had been married several years without her becoming pregnant, 
and we both desperately wanted this child. The months dragged along— 
and Marguerite was not as well as I thought she should be. The plaintiff 
obtained a continuance during the hottest weather, so we went to a 
small resort in the mountains where I hoped she would feel better. 

“She didn’t,” he admitted heavily. “In fact, a few days after we 
arrived complications developed, and I rushed her to a small plantation 
hospital near there. Fortunately, the doctor was extremely competent— 
when he was sober. He pulled her through that crisis but insisted that 
she must remain at the hospital for a while. 

“During her stay a young American woman, hardly more than a girl, 
was admitted and assigned to Marguerite’s room. She had come to the 
mountains to ‘hide’ during the last few weeks of her pregnancy. 
Marguerite and I liked Jane—Jane Jones was the only name she ever 
used—very much. 

“I spent much more time in their room than would be allowed 
nowadays. While I was present, the talk ranged over many subjects but 
never over that room and its problems. 

“When the two were alone, cut off from friends and family, they were 
completely honest with each other. Jane told Marguerite she was from a 
little New England town. After graduating from college, she started to 
work her way around the world. In Manila she took a civilian job with 
the army, where she became involved with a married officer who 
fathered the child. She must have really loved him, for she never once 
blamed him or hinted at his identity—‘an officer and a gentleman’ was 
the most she ever said. 

“A few days later her baby was born, and either through a 
sympathetic reaction or because of further complications, Marguerite 
also delivered. Jane’s was tiny but a healthy, active mite—you,” he said 
to Jill with a dazed look at finding the past and present overlapping, 
“but Marguerite’s—ours—was a puny little thing as one would expect of 
a premature baby. 

“The doctor wanted each mother to nurse her child. In the tropics it is 
so much safer than formulas, but Marguerite seemed unable to and Jane 
refused to have anything to do with hers. They brought the poor hungry 
babe each time, but she just let it cry until the nurse gave it a bottle. 
The next day ours still wouldn’t nurse. Suddenly she stiffened, had a 
quick convulsion, and with one feeble cry died in her mother’s arms. 

“Rather than having hysterics as I would have expected, Marguerite 
just cuddled the poor dead thing the more and crooned to her until the 


hungry cries of Jane’s baby aroused in her a fury I never knew her 
capable of—” He glanced quickly from one to the other. 

“Understand, much of this I didn’t know at the time. Some of it I 
learned a few days later from Jane, still more when I talked with the 
doctor. 

“Marguerite sat up in bed and pointed her finger at Jane. ‘You don’t 
want a baby and I do. Quick! Let’s exchange them.’ ‘But—’ was all Jane 
had time to say when Marguerite cried out, ‘Here’s our chance. A good 
home for your child—the live, healthy baby I’ve always wanted. 
Quickly, before the nurse comes back.’ 

“But how can we? Neither of us can get up?’ 

“Tl get up. Start undressing her. We mustn’t let anything give us 
away. Nobody need ever know the difference.’ 

“But your husband? You'll tell him?’ 

“Do stop talking and get busy.’ 

“They did. When the two babes were stripped to their skins, even of 
their diapers, Marguerite threw back the sheet and shakily, pushing one 
foot at a time, carried her dead baby over, laid it on Jane’s bed, and 
shuffled back to her own cradling you in her arms. 

“As soon as the babies were re-clothed, Marguerite placidly began 
nursing you while Jane rang her bell feverishly. As fate would have it, 
an emergency had just been brought in from the sugar mill, so by the 
time the nurse did appear all seemed normal. 

““My baby’s gone,’ Jane said with complete truth. 

“T imagine that day the doctor wished he were somewhere else. 
Almost immediately Marguerite began to hemorrhage. She was 
desperately ill but, thank God, the doctor was able to save her. Within a 
few days she was herself, exhausted and weak but on the way to 
recovery. 

“Meanwhile, the doctor had examined the dead baby and determined 
that she died of natural causes—just too small and frail to make it—but 
no matter how steadfastly Jane insisted that it was hers, he was too 
smart a man to be deceived. 

“T was present when the doctor tried to question Marguerite as to that 
day’s events. Her expression was as open and guileless as a child’s, 
which convinced me he was mistaken. Later when I heard the whole 
story from Jane I was astounded by Marguerite’s power of deception, 
until I realized her critical illness on the heels of having her baby die in 
her arms had produced such mental turbulence that the whole incident 
was erased from her mind. She honestly believed that the baby she had 


was the one she had borne. 

“This put the doctor in a difficult position. To insist the baby was not 
hers might imperil not just her recovery but her sanity, yet ethically he 
could not go along with such a bizarre arrangement. Before he could 
talk with me, however, Jane, who was by then up and around, 
intercepted me and poured out the whole story, saying that while the 
exchange was still satisfactory to her, she felt I, too, must know and be 
satisfied. 

“Her words altered my attitude during my later conference with the 
doctor. While I never admitted having any knowledge of the shift, the 
fact that I no longer protested was tacit proof of my complicity. 
Fortunately, he was human enough not to insist on right above all else. 
His final, unshakable stand was that he would fill out birth certificates 
for the two babies and a death certificate for ours and give them to me. 
What we did with them, whether we chose to register them or ignore 
them, was solely our concern. 

“Of course, neither certificate was recorded. Baby Howell was buried 
in a tiny, unmarked grave, and a few weeks later we brought you home 
with us. So I also lied to you. Your birth certificate is in my safe deposit 
box, but it does not show you as a Howell.” 

“Oh, Daddy, why didn’t you just record them and avoid all this 
mess?” 

“T was afraid to do it correctly for fear we would not be allowed to 
keep you, which would have been a mortal blow to Marguerite, yet I 
could not quite bring myself to false registration. At the time it seemed 
so temporary. Every day I hoped and expected her memory to return so 
I could clear up the situation, but until she died three years later, 
everything was locked up tight inside her. 

“It’s a known fact that if something is repeated often enough, 
however false it may be, it appears to be the truth—that is the very basis 
of propaganda campaigns—and having humored Marguerite’s delusion, I 
fell victim to it myself. You were so much our own child by the time she 
died, when I could have straightened all this out, that I never did, 
thinking it wouldn’t matter. Now—” He spread his limp arms as if 
throwing himself on the mercy of the court. 

Throughout his recital Silas Howell had sat on the edge of his chair 
like a defendant. With the last word he fell back wearily and jiggled his 
empty glass at Claire, who arose and refilled it. 

“What about—about—Jane?” Jill asked, unable to use the word 
“mother” for a stranger. 


“She promised not to bother us. Evidently she didn’t regret her 
bargain, for we never heard from her again. One day shortly before we 
left Manila, I met her on the street with a man, but she passed me as 
impersonally as if I had been a native—but that man with her! That’s 
where I saw Minson’s underling before. No wonder his eyes gleamed like 
a bear trap.” 

“Then that’s how—” 

“Yes, it adds up all right, but I am certain that Jane did not willfully 
break her word. She was too honest for that. Somehow he must have 
known the truth.” 

“But why did he wait all this time?” 

“Blackmail’s too risky, and this is the first time I have provided him 
with ready-made opposition willing to pay handsomely for his 
information.” 

“T think we should all go to bed now.” Claire’s down-to-earth words 
brought them back to everyday matters. “Do you want to finish your 
drink first, Silas?” 

“No, it doesn’t taste very good after all. I seem to have a little 
indigestion. P’ll take some bicarbonate.” 

Jill rose with the others, but so stunned was she by the impact of her 
changed status that she stood irresolutely. In one swift movement she 
threw herself into her father’s arms, which welcomed and held her 
tenderly. For several moments she clung to him, then with a muffled 
“good night” fled to her room. 

Turning on the light, she as quickly snapped it off. Shaky fingers felt 
for the fastener of her evening gown, the gown that other girl had 
donned with such a high heart not so many hours ago but now seemed 
like a lifetime. 

She crawled into bed, as tired and spent as a hunted animal that 
finally achieves the safety of its burrow. Outside, the rain drummed on 
the porch beneath her window and sluiced down its panes. 

At first she tried to review things from the beginning, but her mind 
darted here and there. First, there was her father’s critical situation— 
would it mean the election was lost? Then she skipped to Hadley’s 
shocked reactions, so thinly masked, and to her altered status. How 
would her friends take it? 

Tears slipped silently down her cheeks to match the rain on the 
windows, but whether she cried for herself, her father, the baby who 
died many years ago, or the two women whose paths crossed briefly yet 
so momentously, Jill could not have said. 
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Jill was dimly aware of others’ uneasiness that night. Doors opened and 
closed. Footsteps went downstairs and back, but these noises touched 
her no more than tapping a stalk affects the attached chrysalis. Much 
later frantic knocks on her door roused her. 

“Come quickly, Jill. Your father is terribly ill—his heart, I think. 
Phone Dr. Owen first. Tell him to hurry.” Claire’s voice faded along the 
hallway even as she finished speaking. 

A new, more terrible nightmare gripped Jill and held her through the 
next few agonizing hours. First there was the doctor’s arrival, his quick 
diagnosis and emergency measures, then another wait for an ambulance, 
climaxed by a rush through a gray, wet dawn to the hospital. Jill and 
Claire huddled together in the deserted waiting room, neither daring to 
meet the other’s eyes lest fears admitted became facts. At last, Dr. Owen 
came and took them to an unused room to talk. 

“Don’t be too alarmed. He is conscious and resting easier. Unless 
there are additional attacks, he should make a satisfactory recovery— 
though at this stage nothing can be certain. This one, I believe, was 
brought on by a shock in which anger, grief, and frustration all played a 
part—” 

“You’ve heard then, Dr. Owen?” Jill’s low voice and bent head made 
it hard for him to catch her words. 

“Yes, Jill girl, I have.” His finger under her chin pressed it up until 
she had to look straight at him. “Just remember you are still the fine 
young woman you have always been. 

“Now—if you will promise to go home afterward and get some rest— 
Pll let you walk in and smile at Silas.” 

Jill’s self-sympathy drained completely on seeing her father’s 
motionless form outlined by the white bedspread. His face, always 
before as expressive as an actor’s, was gray and gaunt, but his wife and 
daughter were reassured to see the man they knew through his open, 
rational eyes. After one swift look at Claire they fastened on Jill. 

“Don’t worry, Daddy. You’re going to be all right—we’re going to be 
all right,” she amended, reading his unspoken question. She picked up 


his big, long-fingered hand and pressed its stubbly back against her 
cheek. “Just take it easy and we’ll have you home in no time.” 

Claire squeezed his other hand in agreement. For a few short minutes 
until the nurse shooed them out, the two women sat beside his bed 
holding his cold hands in their soft, warm ones to share their vitality 
with him. At the door Jill turned and blew him a kiss as she had done 
years before as a little girl when he was leaving for the office. 

“Heavens! I wonder where to begin,” Claire exclaimed after they had 
arrived at home and she was thumbing through the sheaf of messages 
and telegrams that Etta handed her. 

“Why not phone Miss Miller and ask her to come out and help? Ill 
begin—by phoning Hadley.” 

It seemed to Jill that he must have been sitting by the phone waiting 
for her call he answered so quickly, and he agreed to come over within 
the hour. Though she had not closed her eyes since the morning before, 
Jill was too keyed up to feel the need for anything but freshening up. 
She hurried to her room, where the open trunks and bags mocked her 
with their gaping mouths. She slammed a lid down angrily. 

While she was shut away in the shower stall filled with hot water and 
steam, Jill’s inner numbness was supplanted by a candid examination of 
her and Hadley’s relationship. Need this make any difference if they 
loved each other? She halted her vigorous scrubbing to ponder. Was 
their love strong enough to take such a hurdle in stride? Might his 
preoccupation with antecedents destroy his real feelings? This wry 
notion brushed against her fleetingly and was dismissed as too 
improbable to consider. 

Jill welcomed the door chimes as signaling a step back toward 
normal. 

“Tll go, Etta,” she called to the housekeeper, who had happily 
returned to her own tasks after doubling as social secretary. “Come in, 
Hadley. Don’t be so formal.” 

A live silence occurred after the surface had been skimmed. Jill was 
the first to face up. 

“T wished you had stayed last night, Hadley, so you could have heard 
the whole story from Daddy himself. However, since you more than 
anyone is entitled to know, I'll try.” 

Jill thought she could relate it coolly like a third person, but once or 
twice she paused to control her feelings, whereas her fiancée listened as 
impassively as a judge, interested but unmoved. 

“Then legally you are not even a Howell by adoption?” 


“Why, no! I suppose not.” Jill was taken aback by the fact that 
Hadley’s first remark, rather than revealing pity or understanding for 
the principals, was an extension of their problem. She fought to hold her 
emotions under control in spite of this new difficulty and growing 
irritation at Hadley’s impersonal reaction. 

“I know Daddy will take care of it as soon as he is able,” she 
continued evenly. “Meanwhile, since he is so ill, we will have to 
postpone the wedding, won’t we, Had?” 

“Yes—yes, certainly. We could never have it now.” 

“Should we try to set another date—or just say ‘indefinitely’?” 

“Well”—Hadley pulled himself out of the preoccupation into which 
Jill’s recital had plunged him—“in view of the indefinite length of—of 
Mr. Howell’s recovery and the possibility that I may have to make a 
business trip to the coast and—and all, it might be better to say 
indefinitely.” 

The girl’s color flamed up at the other’s inability to say “your father.” 
She listened with mounting anger through the none-too-convincing 
reasons for his decision. 

“Let’s just call the whole thing off. It’s very plain the name meant 
more to you than I did. Isn’t it fortunate you found out before the 
illustrious Winslow prestige was soiled? Here!” Jill pulled the 
magnificent diamond ring from her finger to lay it on the table beside 
Hadley. 

“Jill, 1 didn’t—” 

“Yes, you did. To be fair, you may not actually realize it yourself, but 
I know, and you will, too. Good luck, Hadley. Better keep Marcia in 
mind. It would make great-great-great-great-grandfather Josiah Beck 
very happy, I’m sure.” 

“But, Julia, what about the invitations—the presents—all this—” He 
waved at the display. 

“It’s no more work to notify people a wedding has been canceled than 
postponed. As for the gifts, I will undoubtedly have plenty of time to re- 
wrap the smaller ones. [’ll have a parcel service handle the large, 
awkward ones—though they will all be awkward enough in a way.” Her 
surface smile was humorless. 

“What can we say? What will people think?” 

“The newspapers will take care of what they think. As for what to 
say, there’s always ‘owing to circumstances beyond our control’ or ‘by 
mutual consent.” 

“You’re joking!” 


“Yes, it’s rather funny when you step back to look at it, but don’t 
worry, Had. I will be the soul of discretion. Now if you will excuse me 


“Is there anything I can do, Julia? This is a sorry end to everything, 
but I know we will still be friends.” 

“Tm glad you said that. No broken engagement is complete without 
it. No, thank you. There’s nothing to do unless you want to stay for the 
wake.” 

Jill held with desperate tightness to her brittle nonchalance until the 
door closed behind him. She turned a stricken face to Claire just coming 
out of the study. 

“Tt’s over. It wasn’t me he wanted, just a good—good dam to carry on 
the precious Winslow name.” 

“He didn’t say so!” 

“No, he didn’t have to. I knew—I think I knew last night minutes 
after that first extra but wouldn’t face it. He hardly even argued.” Jill’s 
gameness had no more stretch left in it. “I think I’ll lie down for a 
while.” 

Cars came and went in the driveway unheard by the girl whose whole 
life pattern was falling into a different design as if by a touch on a 
master switch. Day faded to twilight to be succeeded by darkness. 

That night’s travail when she herself suffered the pangs of being born 
again as plain Jill Jones bereft of silver spoons or ancestors etched itself 
deeply into Jill’s being. By the first gray dilution of night’s blackness, 
although she was able to survey the wreckage with some degree of 
realism instead of sheer emotion, only one fact stood out like a 
blackened, crumbling chimney where once a house stood: It was all 
over. 

Hadley’s love for her had not been love at all but only an affectionate 
convenience to serve his real love, the Winslow name and prestige. 
Despite downgrading her own fervor when talking with her father, Jill’s 
girlish hero worship had blossomed into love on being chosen Hadley’s 
princess. Now she would never be queen. 

Concern for her father drove her from her sanctuary when she heard 
the house coming to life. A quick look at Claire’s serene expression 
served as a hospital bulletin. 

“Here’s quite a little pile of notes for you, Jill, that you didn’t see 
yesterday. Better glance through them before today’s toboggan starts.” 

Claire put the envelopes on Jill’s lap. At first the girl looked at them 
as if they might explode in her face. Opening one gingerly, its sincere 


expression of friendship buoyed her up for the next and the next right 
down through the stack. Not only her close friends had written, but also 
acquaintances from varying walks of life had sent messages of trust and 
encouragement. One short note was especially heart-warming. 


Dear Miss Howell: 

May I take the liberty of repeating what a truly fine young lady 
said to me not long ago? “Breeding is desirable but it’s a mistake 
to overlook an outstanding individual”—and in my book you are 
outstanding. 

If there is anything I can do, please be sure to call on 


Dirk Martin 


Her own words, so peculiarly appropriate, handed back to her were 
the best tonic Jill could have. The night’s anguish receded, freeing her 
mind for new thoughts and ideas that rushed in swiftly. Looming above 
all else was her father’s campaign. How was it going this final pre- 
election day? She snapped on a news broadcast. 

“’.. Howell’s supporters are doing their best.... The opposition is 
using every medium to impress the electorate with Howell’s alleged 
dishonesty. They charge that he is, and I quote, ‘hiding behind a doctor’s 
white coat to escape the consequences of his actions.’ The campaign will 
be climaxed tonight ...” A violent twist cut off the announcer. 

“Those—those fiends!” Jill blazed. “If everyone knew the whole story 
—but Daddy’s too ill— Why doesn’t Mr. Gordon—but he doesn’t know it 
either—” 

Hours later after an afternoon of conferences, hurried arrangements, 
and rehearsals, Jill tensely faced an owlish television camera while 
batteries of lights glared at her. The director’s finger sharply cued “on 
the air.” 

“We’re running in the second team,” she began, having acknowledged 
Mr. Gordon’s introduction, “because contrary to the irresponsible 
charges directed at my father—” Jill swallowed a quaver—“he is very, 
very ill in the hospital. I should like to read a statement signed by his 
doctor, Robert Owen, and Alfred Kasper, the heart specialist.” As she 
read, the camera moved in on an oversized copy of the doctor’s 
statements. 

“Now, since the perjury accusation concerns not only my father and 
me but all of you as well, I should like to pass on to you the story he 
told me Saturday night. It is not an easy one to tell, but living in a glass 


house is the price of politics.” 

Since the story was indelibly printed on her heart, Jill needed no 
notes or cue cards. Her level gaze seemed aimed personally at each 
viewer. Toward the conclusion the lights multiplied the tears caught in 
her lashes, yet she continued resolutely to her final sentence: “So now 
that you know the whole story, the decision is yours.” 

From the studio they went on at her insistence to rallies, large and 
small, scattered throughout the city. Jill approached the first one with 
trepidation until she learned that rallies are people, and people do 
respond to sincerity. She soon felt a surface enjoyment of the quick 
appearances and the drives through the cool night between block rallies, 
precinct headquarters, and public halls. Her heartbreak, her changed 
status, worry over her father—all were closed off far back in her mind 
while she lived completely in the present. A clock was striking eleven as 
Jill and Mr. Gordon left a street-corner gathering where she felt she had 
scored highest. 

“There. That just about does it,” he said. “Let’s call it a day.” 

“No more friends to make and people to influence?” 

“None that can be. The only place left is Jefferson Square, but that 
precinct will go for Minson about 98 percent.” 

“Would Daddy have gone there?” 

“Probably, but that needn’t mean—” 

“Tl go there, too, then.” 

“['m not sure it’s wise,” Gordon replied. “It’s a rough section, the 
heart of the tenderloin, where they pull no punches.” 

“If Daddy would have gone, I won’t chicken out now.” 

Jill turned the car off the bright thoroughfare. Within minutes the 
yellow convertible, its top lowered, drew up under a streetlight that 
only half illuminated a group of shadows. One man on the speaker’s 
platform, a packing box, held a small knot of listeners while the fringe 
was constantly losing or gaining men from the bar across the street. 

Jill had read and heard about the “masses,” but until then she had 
never experienced them. Her confidence wavered. Just as she would 
have driven on. the speaker spotted her car beyond the crowd. 

“Hats off, men. We have company.” The shadows turned. Instead of 
dark blurs, faces floated eerily above their indistinct shapes. Jill’s 
identity, however, was recognized instantly. 

“Well, well, well,” a drunken voice exclaimed before bursting into 
unmusical song. “‘Have you met Miss Jones?” he bawled lustily. 

“If Jones is her name,” another hooted. 


“T know a better one for a love-child.” 

From the instant the car stopped, Jill had sensed trouble, but not so 
savage a barrage. Her starkly white face was outlined like a cameo 
against the surrounding blackness. Clenching her hands tightly, she 
fought for control. There was no retreat in her, however. 

“Shame on you for talking about a lady like that,” the second man 
chided in exaggerated falsetto. 

“She’s no lady. She’s a—” 

Jill’s clear voice cut across the thickened tones before he could say 
the word she knew was coming. 

“Will someone phone the Humane Society that there are two loose 
jackasses braying around here?” 

Her retort sparked a burst of uneasy laughter from the crowd that, 
just as unfriendly as its loud spokesmen, was yet too sober to be so 
outspoken. To Henry Gordon, this looked like a good punch line for an 
exit. Theirs was a precarious position that could worsen rapidly. He 
glanced expectantly at a car stopping beyond the crowd, hoping to see a 
police prowl car, but it was only a jalopy. He reached over to pull Jill 
down beside him, but she snatched the brief advantage. 

“What I am or am not has nothing to do with the election. If there is 
one father among you who would not do as much for—” 

“Ah, g’wan back where ya came from, ya li’l slut, you and yer old 
man, too. We don’t want—” 

A steely hand gripped his shoulder and spun him around to meet the 
bare fist that crunched into his jaw. Putty-like, the man folded slowly as 
Jill’s champion whirled to meet her second tormentor. Forewarned, he 
waved his arms in ludicrous pantomime of a boxer until a hard right 
penetrated his guard and stretched him beside his friend. 

Jill, as surprised as the rest, scarcely recognized Dirk Martin, his face 
suffused with the joy of battle, his teeth bared in a grimace more snarl 
than smile, as he backed slowly away from the sullen mob converging 
on him. 

“Come on, you yellow-bellied rats. I’ll take all of you, one at a time, if 
you’ve got the guts to stand up and fight like men.” 

Horrified, Jill watched the silent advance. Gordon’s one thought was 
to get his charge to safety, but with her at the wheel he was helpless. 

“Cowards! What a pack of jackals you are!” she taunted. “There’s 
strength in numbers but precious little courage.” 

Such scorn from their prey momentarily diverted them. In the 
distance they heard police sirens growing louder every second. Instantly, 


the tenseness evaporated. Instead of a sinister mob, they became clusters 
of sober citizens discussing the morrow’s election. The fallen combatants 
struggled groggily to their feet and weaved across the street toward 
liquid medication. 

“You all right?” Dirk asked anxiously. 

“Of course, but what about you? Are you hurt?” 

“Oh, my hand’s a mite sore. Nothing to worry about, though.” 

“We can’t thank you enough, young man,” Gordon said fervently. 
“You were heaven-sent. For a minute there it looked like a pretty nasty 
business.” 

“Oh, yes, they were ugly—awful.” Jill slammed the door shut 
hurriedly. “How did you—? Where did you—?” 

“Call it a lucky coincidence. I sometimes cut through here to miss the 
freeway traffic—my crate’s too spavined and wind-broken to hold its 
own. Sure glad I came along, too. Recognized your car and saw right off 
you all needed reinforcements.” 

The police car whined to a halt. Gordon went to meet the officer who 
stepped out. 

“Nothing serious, officer. Miss Howell and I stopped by for a short 
campaign speech. A couple of hotheads wanted to make trouble, but 
they were soon straightened out. 

“Come on, you two. We’d better be going.” 
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Election day dawned and darkened. As expected, Silas Howell was 
defeated but by a surprisingly narrow margin, which political analysts 
attributed more to his heart attack and possible disability than to the 
sensational charges. The newspapers had not milked that story dry when 
word of the canceled wedding made new headlines for public relish. 

Jill steadfastly refused to see anyone, feeling a wounded animal’s 
need for time and solitude to recover from her hurts. By the time the 
last present had been returned and her father was soon to come home, 
her withdrawal had become habit. She drifted aimlessly like a plant 
washed out by turbulent floodwaters and unable to send down new 
roots. Claire’s love saw to the bottom of the girl’s trouble. 

“Jill, dear, you’re like a rider who has come a cropper without getting 
right back on. You were willing to go before total strangers—you 
suggested it—but now you’ve stayed to yourself too long. Why don’t you 
at least phone one of your friends—Penny for instance? She’s called you 
several times.” 

“Don’t you know it’s easier to talk over your troubles with someone 
you don’t know? It’s so impersonal.” Several times Jill had tried 
unsuccessfully to share the searing memory of Jefferson Square with her 
stepmother. “As for my friends, where would I fit in now?” 

“As long as I have known you, and that has been”—Claire calculated 
swiftly—“fifteen of your nineteen years, you were always such a staunch 
one, standing up to whatever faced you. None of this need touch the real 
you.” 

“Except that I’m plain Jill Jones, daughter of Jane and God-only- 
knows-who.” 

“That won’t make a bit of difference to your true friends, and the 
others don’t matter—that much!” Claire snapped her fingers 
disdainfully. “You are still Jill Howell. Silas couldn’t love you more if 
you were his own. You know that I love you, don’t you? Yet we aren’t 
kin. Human relationships are not measured just by neat little lines on a 
chart.” 

“That’s so!” 


“Do try to perk up, if only for your father’s sake. He’ll be coming 
home any day now, and if he finds you so unhappy and disorganized, 
I’m sure it won’t help his recovery.” 

“All right, I’ll see.” New thoughts and sensations crowded through the 
chink this halfway promise opened. Suddenly the house felt suffocating. 
“T think [’ll take a little ride—if Missy’s all right. It will feel good to be 
in the saddle again.” 

“That’s our Jill,” Claire said approvingly. “Have a good ride. You 
couldn’t have picked a nicer day.” 

Changing into riding clothes, Jill found that the motions of normality 
steadied her. At the stable Emory hailed her as delightedly as if he had 
not seen her around the house every day. 

“Good morning to you, Miss Jill. It’s a real pleasure to see you ready 
for a ride. Your Missy will be glad, too. I’ve exercised her a little since 
her shoulder got better, but she’s too much your mare to want anyone 
else on her back.” 

“T’ve missed her, too—but I didn’t know it until this minute.” 

“Good thing you're starting early. It’s going to be hot later on.” 

The familiar combination of a horse under her and all outdoors 
around her worked its magic on Jill, but it could not accomplish 
miracles. She drew rein momentarily on reaching the bridle path before 
turning her back on the ideal riding country around Fern Dell and set 
her face toward the high hills that ringed the valley. 

At first there was little difference in the surroundings she chose, tree- 
shaded paths that traced a brook’s course or open, swelling meadows 
that hinted of the ridges ahead. Imperceptibly, Jill’s core of tenseness 
eased, allowing her to float clear of everything but pleasure in the here 
and now. 

Missy’s cadenced walk ate up the miles, altering the countryside from 
abundance to adequacy. Their path joined a side road where modest 
houses repeated the change from lowland plenty to hillside struggle, 
each house by becoming smaller and meaner than the one before 
serving as an analysis of its soil. The road dipped over a ridge and 
angled down the far slope through scrubby woods or rocky fields, past 
dwellings that were hardly more than shacks and barns more like sheds. 

Each unkempt house and yard drained a little more of Jill’s new- 
found tranquility. No longer wrapped in the security of gentle birth, she 
could not help wondering what Jane Jones’s station in life had been. 
Possibly no better than any one of these sorry homes. A dirt track, 
rutted and stony though it was where it plunged down from the road, 


offered Jill a change of scene, which she accepted eagerly. The terrain 
was still rough and rocky, the growth sparse and spindling; nevertheless, 
Jill welcomed it instead of man-made scars. 

“It’s funny, Missy. All the years we’ve been riding around here, yet 
we’ve never come so far this way before. I suppose we ought to turn 
back—but first let’s see what’s around the bend.” 

Just short of the curve, where the road turned out of sight, sand and 
silt covered the roadway, deadening the clatter of Missy’s iron-shod 
hoofs. She threw up her head alertly. In the sudden stillness Jill, too, 
heard angry shouts and curses, the crack of whip on hide, followed by 
frantic, scrabbling hoofs, a moment’s silence, then the pattern repeated. 
Heels to flanks catapulted Jill at a gallop around the bend upon a scene 
of cruelty such as she had never seen before. 

A scrawny, raw-boned gray in a battered work harness patched with 
rope and wire was hitched to a sledge that, piled high with wood, had 
lodged on a snag. Rather than removing the wood, freeing the sledge, 
and reloading, the merciless driver tried lashing the sorry beast into 
doing the impossible. 

Before Jill’s cries could be heard over his own hubbub, the man 
goaded his gray to another frenzied effort, lunging and plunging against 
the collar so much too big for the thin old neck that it twisted back and 
forth across a raw sore. His hoofs slipped and clawed for footing as he 
flung himself from side to side to escape the waspish whip that snapped 
at his heels, bit deep into his quarters, and marked his sides in bright 
red welts. 

Not until Missy’s hoofs scattered gravel at his side did the man know 
he was not alone with his cruelty. Jill pulsed with a white-hot anger that 
was easily a match for his own. 

“Don’t you dare strike that poor horse once more, you brute. He can’t 
possibly jerk such a load free. If you were any sort of driver, you’d know 
it.” 

One part of her mind, untouched by excitement, took in his whole 
unsavory appearance—unkempt hair, a ragged, filthy shirt unbuttoned 
at the throat to expose an equally dirty undershirt. Most damning of all, 
his hatchet face’s dirty stubble accented mean little eyes and a mouth so 
thin as to seem lipless. 

“Yew doan’say,” he drawled in hillbilly accents, his stolid nature 
incapable of surprise. “Well, jest yew watch an’ see.” 

The exhausted gray had slacked off the traces during the respite, brief 
though it was, only to surge forward in a desperate plunge when the 


whip whined through the air and wrapped itself around a leg, its hungry 
lash drawing blood on his tender belly. Again and again he drove into 
the harness, but the sledge was immovable. 

Jill’s choked cry at such wanton sadism was lost in the greater noise. 
Heels and rein ranged Missy beside the man in one bound. Jill snatched 
the whipstock in her own hand, but not before its backlash traced a red 
furrow across her face. The man wheeled and jerked free just as the 
gray’s terrified struggles snapped a trace. 

Held by only one side, the horse swung around in a half circle until 
he faced his torturer. Trying to back away forced the collar down on his 
neck; the harness pulled across his back and fouled the reins among the 
broken pieces. There he halted, spraddle-legged and spent, his whited 
eyes dreading the certain punishment. 

“Why, yew—” the man snarled, looking more like an animal than the 
trembling horse. 

“If you hit him once more, I'll have you arrested for cruelty to 
animals,” Jill shouted as if the other were a block away, raising her 
slender riding crop threateningly. 

“Oh, yew will, hey?” Her intervention saved the horse for a moment. 
“Well, yew doan’ need to act so high and mighty. Ah know jest who yew 
air—and just who yew airn’t. This here is my hoss, and Ah’ll do what Ah 
wanna with him.” 

Here in the woods, out of sight or sound of anyone else, Jill’s temper 
had blazed higher and higher unmindful of her personal safety as weeks 
of sorrow and anger, shock, frustration, and defeat boiled out in one 
towering eruption, but the man’s words were as good as a dash of cold 
water, replacing her rage with cunning. 

“You say he belongs to you. How do I know that?” 

“He is tew. Ah got him from the killa’s. They allowed he’d make a 
good work hoss, but he’s no damn good.” 

His surliness was redirected, and the sellers became the object of his 
anger. Jill recognized the pattern. It was always someone else who was 
responsible for his troubles, never his own shiftlessness. 

“Those sores will take weeks, maybe months to heal. So long as he is 
in your barn, you could be arrested for cruelty. I’ll give you fifty dollars 
for him—probably double what you paid.” 

“Fifty dollas! Fer a fine, upstandin’ hoss like that?” He snorted and 
spat contemptuously with the same breath. 

“Fine, upstanding skeleton, you mean.” 

They looked toward the panting horse. Rivers of sweat gunmetaled 


his speckled gray coat. He shifted uneasily in the tangled harness as 
rivulets stung across the network of welts and galls. 

“Fifty dollars. What do you say? Yes or no?” 

“Le’s say sixty,” the man whined. “Ah’ve put a lot of money in him.” 

“Tt certainly doesn’t show. What will it be—fifty or the Humane 
Society, and perhaps a jail sentence?” 

“How’ll yew pay me? Yew got the money with yew?” 

“Of course not.” Jill did not like the sudden craftiness in his eyes. “T’ll 
sign a promissory note and phone the bank to honor it when you go in.” 

She spoke with more assurance than she felt as she explored her 
pockets for paper to write on. She knew the ignorant man would have 
none with him, and hope was dwindling when she found a notebook 
and pencil in her riding coat’s breast pocket. Flipping open the cover, 
the present faded momentarily when she saw the wedding details she 
had jotted down while riding. 

“Well?” she prompted with pencil poised. 

His struggle was as plain as words: whether to admit his guilt by 
selling a no-good horse for a nice profit or to keep it out of meanness. 
Money talked. He nodded sullenly. Jill wrote rapidly, then tore out the 
sheet. 

“T think that will handle it nicely. Unhitch the horse.” 

She waved the paper at him but retained it, for caution bade her not 
to dismount. Anyone capable of such cruelty was capable of anything. It 
took him only a short time to untangle the harness enough to free the 
gray. 

“Whatcha gonna lead him with?” 

The question caught Jill unawares. What could she use? Any part of 
the harness would suffice, but she knew he would exact an outlandish 
price for a bit of rotten leather. 

“Tll use my curb rein—I’ll take it off myself!” she cried sharply and 
wheeled Missy so suddenly that the man found himself standing by the 
mare’s hind legs instead of grasping the bridle. 

It was awkward, but by pulling Missy’s head around, first one side, 
then the other, Jill was able to unfasten the pliable leather, which she 
hastily knotted around the thin gray neck, leaving enough slack for a 
lead. She passed the paper across the razor-sharp back to the man who 
read it over slowly, his mouth forming every word. 

“Better get a jeep next time, mister,” she said shortly in farewell. 

The gray followed easily when Jill turned the horses’ heads back up 
the path, and she hustled them with feverish speed until they came out 


on the traveled road. She stopped beside a grassy bank to let the horses, 
particularly the exhausted gray, catch their breaths after the fast, hard 
climb before facing the ascent that led across the ridge. 

Her eyes roved from bony joint to scar to bloody welts. “If you aren’t 
the sorriest piece of horseflesh I’ve ever seen,” she murmured sadly, less 
in accusation than sympathy, “and with such a big frame there’s so 
much of it. Come along, old boy. Sorry to push you, but we’ve a long, 
long way to go.” 

He walked dejectedly at Missy’s side. Passing the meanest shack 
where a covey of dirty-faced children played in the yard, he would have 
plodded unprotestingly through the gateway but for the rein around his 
neck. As one, the young ones rushed out to watch the horses pass. At 
closer range Jill discerned many blue smudges that were not dirt, and 
her heart pinched with pity that their freedom could not be bought. 

“That’s our hoss. Whur yew takin’ him?” the oldest found courage to 
say as Jill was nearly past. 

“Home. He’s my horse now.” Her short reply was not meant to be 
unkind, for she knew that a quick cut is less painful. She could not bear 
to look into their thin faces. 

“T suppose they rode you on your only day of rest, fellow, but at least 
they weren’t intentionally cruel,” Jill mused as the chorus of wistful 
good-byes faded away. 

At first the old horse stepped out willingly enough, but it was not 
long until his hopeless struggles in harness combined with a half-starved 
condition made him lag more and more. An occasional pressure on the 
leather shank became a steady pull and at times a sudden jerk when, 
foot-weary and unshod, he stumbled over nothing. Jill’s attention was 
abruptly directed at her own horse when she, too, stumbled and nearly 
went to her knees. Steadying herself, she limped painfully. 

“Oh, Missy, you hurt your bad shoulder again in that fracas! ’m so 
sorry, old girl. Now I have two cripples to worry about.” 

The girl dismounted and, a horse on either side of her, trudged down 
the road. The day had warmed from its morning briskness. With the 
heat came bloodthirsty flies, which annoyed them all but settled in 
swarms on the gray’s cuts and galls to torment him further. Jill tried to 
brush them away, yet it seemed to make no difference to the broken- 
spirited nag that shambled along indifferent to his destination—nothing 
could be worse than what he already knew. 

Rest stops became more and more frequent, but the gray still lugged 
back on the rein until the girl’s arms and shoulders felt ready to drop 


off. By improvising a halter from her belt around his neck with the rein 
fastened to it and looped around his nose, it was somewhat easier to 
drag him along. She remounted her lame horse briefly to rest her chafed 
feet, which cried out that boots were for riding rather than walking. 

She soon dismounted. Missy was becoming more and more peevish, 
jabbed at each step in her sore shoulder and irritated that she must drag 
such a disreputable fellow, but Jill pressed on grimly, mile after mile, 
alternately riding and walking. At last their surroundings grew more 
familiar. 

A mile or two from home Jill heard hoofbeats behind. She stepped off 
the trail, dragging the horses with her, to allow whoever it was to pass. 
Dirk Martin’s concern at seeing her afoot turned to astonishment when 
his eyes fell on the sorry gray. 

“Holy Toledo! Where’d you latch onto that specimen?” When told, 
Dirk’s face flushed an angry red at Jill’s story. “Wait here. I aim to go 
back and teach that no-account a lesson.” 

“No, don’t! It’s hours each way—and he’d just make more trouble. 
He’s mean clear through.” 

Dirk hesitated until Jill’s wilted condition registered. 

“You look all tuckered out. Get up on my horse. I’ll walk and lead for 
a while.” He reached for the shank, which Jill gladly relinquished. 

“You’re my genie with the light brown hair; seems as though you 
materialize when I need help most. I didn’t thank you—I never can 
enough—for saving us from those awful men.” Jill’s voice trembled as 
that night’s revulsion festered anew. 

“Don’t thank me but the providence that sent me that way. S’far as 
I’m concerned, it was a joy to put those louts in their place. I’ve 
wondered why Mr. Gordon ever took you down there.” 

“Tt was my fault. I should have realized what other people think.” 

“Wa-ait a minute now. Those drunks aren’t ‘other people’ nor are 
words wands that waved over your head change you into something 
else.” 

“Perhaps not, but they can make you feel like it.” 

They walked in silence for a ways. As if to help keep step with the 
long-striding hunter, Dirk took hold of her boot. 

“Now that you have this nag, what’re you aiming to do with him?” 

“T hardly know myself. At the moment I wasn’t thinking very far 
ahead.” 

“T can see far enough to know that Emory will have a foaming fit.” 

“Yes, he— Oh, today’s his afternoon off—he won’t be there.” 


“Then I’d better go on with you to help. Looks like y’all need a lot of 
looking after.” 

“Thank you. It would be wonderful.” 

While Jill cared for Missy, Dirk sponged the dirty gray and gently 
cleaned his sores. As soon as he was dry, Dirk selected a variety of 
ointments and lotions, which he daubed generously on whip welts and 
galls with colorful effect. 

“Maybe you should call him ‘Joseph’ for his coat of many colors.” 

“Or ‘Job’—he’s had trials enough. That and an armful of hay ought to 
take care of him for now.” 

Dirk turned the pathetic beast into a box stall with bedding far better 
than any food the horse had seen for months and piled the manger full 
of sweet-smelling hay. The pair leaned over the stall’s half door to watch 
the gray nose the hay lackadaisically. 

“He’s too tired to eat. He’ll clean it up later.” Jill turned away from 
the door, suddenly conscious of Dirk’s shoulder against her own. 

“Sure, he’ll be all right,” he agreed, apparently unaware of her 
nearness. “If you don’t mind, I’ll ride over tomorrow to see Joseph. I feel 
sort of like his godfather.” 
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At the house Jill found Claire and Etta in such an orgy of cleaning and 
rearranging that her long absence and disheveled appearance were not 
noticed. 

“Good news, Jill, dear,” her stepmother trilled joyously. “Shortly after 
you left—did you have a nice ride?—Dr. Owen phoned to say that Silas 
can come home tomorrow morning. Miss Newton, his nurse, will be 
with us for a while, so I’m moving my things into the adjoining 
bedroom.” 

“How marvelous, Claire! No wonder everything’s in a turmoil— 
though I doubt that either Daddy or Miss Newton will care whether 
you’ve turned the house inside out.” 

“No, it’s just a way of consuming my surplus adrenalin. I’m so excited 
and happy that I have to be doing something.” 

“T know just how you feel—I’ll be right with you as soon as I shower 
and change. These boots are killing me.” 

“That’s too bad, dear.” Claire’s voice sympathized, though her mind 
was a day away. 

“T hope I can sit down to work,” Jill thought wearily, limping toward 
the stairs. 

They worked busily, occasionally dropping into chairs to rest and talk 
when they found themselves in the same room. During one of these 
breaks Claire’s inner drive receded enough for her to notice outer 
factors. The welt across Jill’s cheek was an angry red despite antiseptic 
applications and a soothing ointment. 

“What have you done to yourself, Jill? That line on your cheek looks 
just like a whip mark.” 

“That’s exactly what it is.” 

“How did it happen? There isn’t a whip this side of the stable.” 

“IT had it when I came in, but you were in too much of a tizzy to 
notice,” Jill teased. “Not only did I have a ride today, but also an 
adventure, and I brought a new horse home.” 

“A new horse and an adventure! I am sorry, dear, to be so dull, but I 
was—and still am—beside myself with joy. Tell me what happened.” 


Claire’s eyes widened with incredulity, with anger, with fear or half 
closed in pity or loathing as Jill’s story progressed. “Jill, you oughtn’t to 
be so impetuous. Something terrible might have happened to you out 
there in the woods alone with that—that creature!” Claire’s word was an 
epithet implying he crawled instead of walked. 

“T thought the same when it was too late to turn back, but it worked 
out all right, and Old Boney-Pants is here now. But what a trip we had 
coming home!” Jill sighed as she relived her difficulties. 

“You must be exhausted, and here I involved you in so much work. 
You take it easy now. And, Jill—better not tell your father all the 
details. I’m sure it would distress him to hear of the risk you ran.” 
Claire’s thoughts ping-ponged back and forth. “Be a dear and drive in to 
the Posy Basket and get two or three bouquets before they close. You'll 
have to hurry.” 

Jill was speeding through the early twilight before she realized it was 
her first solo foray. Was Claire’s urgency part subterfuge? Her foot lifted 
from the accelerator momentarily, only to press down again when a 
glance at the clock showed she had little time to lose. Anyway, the shop 
would probably be empty at this hour, and in the gathering dusk no one 
would see her. 

Rather than park in front where the brightly lighted windowful of 
blossoms was as good as a spotlight, Jill drove around and stopped in 
the rear lot. She entered through the back door just as Elliot Andrews 
came in the front. 

“Jill! How—how are you?” The warm greeting, more than making up 
for his stumbling over the name, reminded her of his childhood 
impediment. With maturity he had learned to control this outward 
evidence of an inner uncertainty except in moments of stress or 
excitement. Sometimes, at ease among friends, he did not stammer at 
all. 

“Oh, I’m so excited! Daddy’s coming home tomorrow, and Dr. Owen 
says there’s no reason why eventually he shouldn’t be just as good as 
before—with a little common sense. 

“Mr. Wilson”—she turned to the florist—“I’d like three big bunches, 
one of tawny mums, one of big yellow ones, and a dozen—have you 
some bright red carnations?” 

“Jill, nnnothing seems the same without you in the hunt. Join us 
tomorrow. We’re hoping for a corking run.” 

“Tm afraid not. Missy came up lame today. I couldn’t possibly ride 
her.” Meeting one friend by chance was well enough, but the thought of 


facing the whole hunt membership panicked her. 

“That’s nnno problem. I can provide a mmm—horse for you.” 

“Oh, thank you, no. I’ve done so little riding, one good run would 
cripple me. Perhaps sometime later—” Her voice trailed off, deliberately 
indefinite. 

“Keep it in mmind. We all mmmiss your good company. Excuse me a 
second.” 

He walked to the back of the shop, where the florist was wrapping 
Jill’s order, to reappear with one perfect, deep red rose, which he 
handed her. 

“Nnnno lovely young lady should leave a flower shop without 
something for herself. Roses are for beauty and red is for courage.” His 
tone was light, but his expression made the words significant. 

Jill’s eyes misted at his sincerity. She nodded without trying to 
answer against her throat’s sudden tightness and, picking up her 
fragrant bundles, hurried to her car. On the way home she mulled over 
the encounter, thinking wistfully of the hunts to come. Was Elliot’s 
opinion representative of their set or only a minority report? To miss 
one hunt used to be misery indeed, yet here she had dismissed his 
suggestion instantly. 

Night wind with a touch of frost in it, redolent of dry leaves and 
distant wood smoke, brushed her face to remind her of fast gallops and 
soul-soaring jumps. She listened intently, almost able to hear the music 
of hounds in full cry. 

“Nonsense!” 

Jill brought her thoughts up short as she would a wayward horse. 

The Howell household was up and around early the next morning. 
Claire busied herself with innumerable details that mattered only to her. 
Jill, however, had only to set the already arranged bouquets in place. 
For a time she tried to copy Claire’s happy busyness, but to her when a 
thing was done it was done. 

“T think P’ll run down to the stable to see how my relic looks this 
morning, Claire. ’m surprised that Emory hasn’t been in already, full of 
protests and indignation. Anything you want me to do first?” 

“No, I’m just fussing now, but I can’t seem to sit still.” 

“Don’t wear yourself out before Daddy comes.” 

Jill’s smile was understanding, if cramped, while she retouched her 
lips. 

“Emory would think you beautiful if you were in rags,” Claire said 
lightly as Jill ran a comb through her hair. 


Claire’s comment brought to mind Dirk’s seemingly forgotten words, 
“Tl ride over tomorrow.” 

“T want to look nice in case Daddy comes while I’m still at the stable,” 
Jill fibbed, turning away quickly to hide the warmth she felt in her face. 

With the same reluctance she had known as a child when her 
horsemanship had not measured up to Emory’s standards of perfection, 
Jill sauntered toward the stable through the early morning crispness. 
She involuntarily braced herself upon entering the small door set in the 
old-fashioned double carriage doors, but Emory was not there. 

She looked in on Missy with a brief greeting before going on to the 
old horse’s loose box. He had cleaned up his morning feed and was 
carefully nosing through the bedding for each individual oat that had 
fallen to the ground. The sharp rump was toward the door, so he had 
not heard Jill approach. She spied on him shamelessly. From time to 
time he groaned softly and changed positions as his exertions strained a 
lame muscle or threw too much weight on his sore hoofs, cracked and 
chipped from the stony ground. 

“Hello, old fellow. Think you’ve died and gone to the ‘Green 
Pastures’?” Jill said softly not to startle him. 

She need not have worried. He merely rolled an eye in her direction. 
Jill was dismayed anew at the old horse’s wretched appearance, for until 
then she had told herself he could not possibly be as bad as she 
remembered. 

Whip marks patterned his body in a monstrous tick-tack-toe. Collar 
galls, girth sores like a bracelet around his barrel, and other assorted 
wounds, the result of carelessness or outright cruelty, oozed blood and 
pus, yet his lack-luster eyes and limply askew ears were a worse 
indictment of man’s inhumanity. Every bone stood out in bas-relief, 
seemingly held together only by dry gray hide, its hairs dull and stiff. 

Jill opened the door and stepped into the stall, but his only 
acknowledgment of her presence was to stop eating. He slouched 
indifferently with his nose at his knees. She walked up and offered him a 
crisp carrot on her outstretched hand. His lack of response made her 
wonder if he was blind too, yet he blinked when she passed a hand 
before his eyes. She slipped the carrot tip between his lips. Still no 
reaction. By pushing it into his mouth Jill was able to make it stay, 
though the end drooped out of his mouth like an orange cigar. She 
laughed aloud at the ludicrous sight. 

“Laugh if you like, miss, but I don’t think it’s one bit funny having 
such a crowbait brought into this nice stable.” 


The girl turned to see Emory’s reproachful countenance framed in the 
door’s upper half. An instant later he, too, had to smile, for the horse 
looked like an old man who had fallen asleep with his cigar dangling 
from his lips. 

“I know, Emory, but I couldn’t just ride away and leave the poor 
fellow to his fate.” She quickly recounted the circumstances of the 
gelding’s purchase. 

“Why, that old—I wish I’d been there. If I ever run across him, I'll 
show him how that whip feels.” 

“My turn’s first.” Dirk Martin’s voice behind them claimed priority. 

“Oh! You startled me,” Jill gasped with pretty pretense, for she had 
heard the door latch click seconds before he spoke. 

“How’s our flower of the glue factory this morning?” he inquired, 
joining the two in the stall. 

“T guess ‘as good as can be expected’ is the most we can say for 
Granny.” 

“So you’ve already honored him with a name—if ‘Granny’ is any 
honor,” Dirk said with a chuckle. 

“That’s really short for ‘Granite.’ Don’t you think his ‘flea-bitten’ 
specks against the gray look something like granite?” 

“They do, you know. I declare he’s as speckled as a swallow’s egg. 
That’s a fine name and ought to give his morale a boost.” 

“We may as well help him as much as we can. Better call the vet, 
Emory, to worm him and float his teeth. There’re likely some high 
points to interfere with his chewing. I wonder how old he really is,” she 
mused, knowing horsemen would never let such a challenge pass. 

“That’s easy enough.” Emory stepped forward, parted the drooping 
lips, and frowned with perplexity. “Have a look, Martin.” 

“What do his teeth show? How old is he?” Jill demanded. 

“About nine, wouldn’t you say, Martin?” Emory plainly could not 
believe his eyes. “That’s the prime of life, yet he acts like an old, old 
horse.” 

“If yesterday was anything to go by, he aged pretty fast. Why would 
anyone have sent a comparatively young horse to the killers’ in the first 
place? He hasn’t any glaring unsoundness.” 

“Hard to say. He may have had some dangerous vice before his spirit 
was broken. Or occasionally a soft-hearted person who no longer needs 
a horse thinks it is kinder to send a horse there than sell it or personally 
see to having it put down. They don’t seem to understand it may be sold 
to just a different kind of ‘killer’.” 


“Oh”—Jill cocked her head toward the sound of tires in the driveway 
—“that must be Daddy. I’ll have to run. 

“Turn Granny into a paddock when it’s warmer. Don’t want him to 
stiffen up—” she called back over her shoulder while she ran toward the 
house. 
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Silas Howell’s homecoming was marked with a subdued excitement, 
although little of it was allowed to seep into his room. The well-starched 
nurse saw to that. During Newton the First’s reign, the household was 
governed by her watch’s sweep second hand, but with her departure the 
routine fell apart into a comfortably easygoing schedule. 

Claire’s duties were little different than before Silas’s illness, but 
when her father did not require Jill’s services as self-appointed time- 
passer, she was unsettled and unhappy. Her one valiant attempt to 
simulate normalcy had netted her only a crippled horse and a nag. 

She fell back on her one remaining safety valve, the yellow 
convertible, in which she took solitary drives during Silas’s afternoon 
rest periods. With the top up she felt an ostrich-like invisibility, never 
stopping to think that the car itself shouted her name. Driving like the 
wind or, top lowered, dawdling along less traveled back roads, she 
found a temporary peace that carried her over to the next drive. 

This respite, too, was interrupted one day when on a byroad the car 
boiled and rumbled like a mechanical volcano. By coasting down a long 
grade she managed to limp into a roadside station, part garage, part 
café, part night spot. 

“Tt’s the hose to your heater,” the attendant told her. “All gone to 
pieces where it’s rubbed against the battery.” 

“Can you fix it? I’m quite a ways from home.” 

“Sure, but it'll take a while. You might as well go in for coffee while 
you’re waiting. I’ll be as fast as I can. Lucky I’ve got a replacement.” 

Jill slid onto a counter stool just as the Fern Dell station wagon and 
horse trailer stopped by the gas pumps. Startled, her glance darted here 
and there for cover before the car door opened and Dirk Martin’s long 
length unfolded. He came straight to the café door. 

“Evenin’. I thought that was your car there. Having trouble?” 

“Yes, it blew its stack, but the man says it won’t take long to fix it—a 
hose or something.” 

“Mind if I join you? Let’s take a booth. I’m sort of tired after that long 
drive—just delivered a horse for Mr. Winslow,” he explained while they 


transferred from counter austerity to booth comfort. 

“Not Rio Rita? He hasn’t sold her, has he?” 

“No, it was one of the yearlings he’s never cottoned to. Old Granny 
looks more like a horse right along, doesn’t he?” 

“T guess so. I haven’t been to see him for a while.” 

“That’s what I thought. I’ve dropped in several times.” 

From horses their talk drifted naturally to other things, despite a 
constraint in Dirk’s manner Jill could not fathom. His conversation was 
easy and interesting but punctuated by long pauses that only direct 
questions broke. Something was worrying him. 

“How’s the book work going? Haven’t flunked an exam, have you?” 

“Oh, no! I’m not enrolled in any courses now—just filling my head— 
and my wallet—for next year.” 

“Your folks all well?” 

“Sure. Why’d you ask?” 

“Oh-h, you seem sort of troubled. Everything OK at Fern Dell?” 

“Sure it is. Everything’s fine and dandy everywhere.” 

With that Jill had to be content. Two cups of coffee later and her car 
still not ready, Dirk pulled out some coins, which he fed into the booth’s 
juke box connection. Soon the whole café rocked with rhythm. 

“Not such a good idea, I reckon,” he called above the window-rattling 
music. “We can’t talk, so let’s dance.” He tilted his head toward the 
shadowy ell, now deserted but probably jammed from dinnertime on. 

The girl hesitated. It was a long time since her feet felt like dancing. 

“Come on. No gymnastics, I promise—though a half pint, no, a 
quarter pint like you would make a perfect partner for it.” 

Notwithstanding his teasing smile, she might have been offended but 
for his quick explanation. 

“Whoa now—simmer down. A quarter pint is what Jill with a ‘g’ 
means, a unit of measure.” 

Before she could protest further, his hand impelled her to her feet and 
into a position worthy of a minuet. Her first steps were stiff, uncertain. 
Nor was Dirk his easygoing self. Beneath his light touch Jill sensed more 
than felt a tremor in his hard muscles. They sailed once around the floor 
primly correct until the music melted their stiffness. 

As Dirk drew her close, Jill felt herself surrounded with a security she 
had not known for many a day. His cheek brushed lightly against her 
hair while they swayed wordlessly as one. Jill with her gypsy love of 
rhythm responded, and her spirits began soaring with the same elation 
she experienced when flying across country on a good horse. 


Between records they stood silent, each unwilling to burst the 
moment’s magic, while the juke box whirred and clicked. With the first 
note of the new record, Jill moved into Dirk’s arms again. His pleasant 
baritone, humming a popular nonsense refrain, was all that broke the 
silence. With the next piece, an old favorite revived, Dirk’s hum changed 
to a whispery undertone, which blended so unobtrusively with the 
orchestra that Jill enjoyed the obbligato, hardly hearing the words at all. 

Suddenly Jill blinked incredulously, the spell broken when she 
realized Dirk had been singing “I’ve Got You under My Skin.” “Is he 
trying to tell me—? Does he mean—?” She stared questioningly at his 
riding coat pocket, loath to tilt her face up at him. 

“Don’t act like a silly schoolgirl.” she said to herself. “Of course, he 
doesn’t mean it. Any more than the last record meant I’m a ‘bibsy, bobsy 
bundle of boo.’ But what if he does? How do I—?” 

Before she could appraise the sudden warmth she felt, the café door 
opened and the mechanic poked his head in. 

“Your car’s ready, miss. Sorry it took so long. Had to stop every time 
somebody wanted gas.” 

“Oh, good! I'll be right out.” To Dirk she said lightly, “I’ll have to 
skedaddle. Daddy and Claire will be worrying by now. Thanks for 
helping to kill time so pleasantly.” 

Other than the short afternoon drives, her only diversion became 
daily stable trips to check Granny’s progress. Almost overnight the gray 
hide’s drumhead tightness across the prominent bones seemed to loosen, 
allowing small hollows to fill and sharp angles to round, but the horse’s 
spirit showed little improvement. Day in and day our he dozed in his 
stall or shambled awkwardly about in paddock sunshine with no 
apparent interest in his surroundings or himself. 

After her encounter with Dirk at the roadhouse, Jill took a new 
interest in these stable calls for Dirk, who professed a godfatherly 
interest in the gray, often stopped by while exercising Winslow horses. 
Days when the hunt was not meeting assumed new significance to the 
girl who hungered for companionship of her own generation. 

Jill welcomed these interludes more than she admitted to herself, but 
they could not satisfy her physical need for action, fast action. She had 
been like an athlete at peak condition when her world crashed about her 
ears and plunged her into idleness. As the weeks passed, therefore, the 
pressure of unspent energies built up explosively within her. 

For a while her father’s dependence on her served as a diversion, but 
as his activities widened, hers shrank in inverse ratio. His improvement 


was measured by little things, his first appearance at the dinner table, 
his first short ride with Claire at the wheel, each one leaving Jill more 
and more to herself. Though she knew she was welcome to join them 
any time, it was blood-whipping exercise she craved. 

The weather itself added to her discontent. Instead of the wintry 
blasts to be expected in December, the sun smiled softly on the sleeping 
earth and barren trees as if they and not the sun were out of step. It was 
riding weather, hunting weather, yet she was grounded and almost 
house-bound. 

Jill stood uncertainly on the steps one day after waving Claire and 
her father off on a drive. To return to the house would stifle her. She 
tipped her face into a breeze that played with her hair. Her body tensed 
to listen for a faraway sound. There! Faintly, almost like fairy piping, 
she heard the huntsman’s horn blow “Gone away,” blending with the 
music of hounds on a hot scent. While she strained to hear, her mind 
created the scene—eager hounds scudding across country like confetti 
before the wind, equally eager horses bearing their scarlet- and black- 
coated riders over fence and brook—until the last faint sound was 
swallowed up by emptiness. Only in memory did she hear the heart- 
lifting music. 

Jill stamped determinedly to her room, where she donned riding 
clothes. No automobile could meet her present need. Hunt she could 
not, but ride she would! “If Missy isn’t able to carry me, I’ll carry her,” 
Jill vowed with a flash of her former spirit. 

All was silent at the stalls except for now and then a muffled stamp. 
Habit made her stop at the newcomer’s door. 

“Pardon me, Granite. Are you any relation to that old gray horse I 
rescued a while ago?” 

Jill’s voice made him raise his head and look toward her, a minor 
event in itself, yet of tremendous import. It was his first reaction to 
anything but direct commands, “Get over,” “Whoa,” “Back up.” 

“Granny, old boy! You’re waking up. There’s life in the old horse yet 
—to coin a phrase.” 

Somewhere at the rear of the stable a door banged. Emory appeared 
strolling up the center aisle; his saunter changed to a brisk walk at sight 
of the girl. 

“What d’ya think, Emory? When I came to Granny’s door and spoke, 
he looked up. He seemed almost ready to nicker.” 

“Did he now? He’s coming along fast, that one. By spring you ought 
to be able to get rid of him.” 


“Mmmm, I suppose so. How’s Missy? I’m just dying to see the world 
from a horse’s back. Don’t you think a little walking might be good for 
her—loosen up that shoulder a bit?” 

“Oh no, Miss Jill. It was improving for a while, but now she has a 
touch of rheumatism in it. She’s worse than she was to start—if that’s 
possible.” 

“Emory, not even a little walk? I’ll explode to bits.” 

“Now you wouldn’t want to ride a lame horse, would you? You’d 
better be keeping your eyes open for a good hunter. The mare has 
served you well, but she’s old now when you need a strong young 
horse.” 

“Emory! I do have another horse. There he stands.” Her finger 
indicated Granite, standing in his habitual slouch. 

“Miss Jill, you’re joking—I hope?” 

“Sort of. I know I need a better horse, but maybe Granny can satisfy 
my yen for fresh air and action today. Let’s just see what he does when 
we saddle him.” 

“Probably no more than he’s doing right now—nothing! But you don’t 
want to mount a nag like that. Suppose the hunt veered back this way 
and your friends saw you? What would they think!” Emory evidently 
kept up with Hotspur Hunt affairs and knew where and when the 
hounds were meeting. 

“T won't go far. Let’s just try it. ’m dying for a ride. Get the tack, and 
Pll bring him out and cross-tie him.” 

Emory shook his head dubiously. Nevertheless, he went to the 
tackroom for saddle and bridle while Jill led the horse into the aisle and 
snapped a rope to either side of his halter. This unexpected activity so 
stimulated him that he stood squarely on all four legs. 

“Look at him, Emory. See how saddling has changed his looks. He 
isn’t just an old work horse anymore. It makes him look like a hunter, 
rangy and raw-boned to be sure, but otherwise pretty fair. See that nice 
line where his neck flows into his sloping shoulder—no wonder a collar 
couldn’t fit it. You know, if you squint your eyes almost shut, his lines 
aren’t half bad.” 

“Hrumph! Close ’em tight and he looks even better.” Having had his 
little joke, Emory lost some of his crossness. “He does seem better than 
we first thought,” he admitted cautiously. 

“Hurry and bridle him. I can hardly wait to see how he looks.” 

The headstall of soft, narrow leather with wider browband and 
cavesson proved the final compliment to Granite’s changed appearance, 


making his head thin and typey instead of merely bony, his large, quiet 
eyes calmly intelligent rather than tired and dull. Jill’s excitement was 
hard to contain, but Emory was restraint itself. 

“Just remember, Miss Jill, you can put a ruffed skirt and flat slippers 
on any girl, but it takes a real ballerina to get off the ground.” 

He gave Jill a leg up. She sat immobile an instant, savoring her new 
position, where the air was fresher, the sky bluer. The horse moved out 
willingly enough. His walk was short, almost stiff, but as minute 
followed minute without indignity or cruelty, he seemed drawn into a 
lukewarm acceptance of their outing. 

So long off a horse, Jill physically enjoyed his loose-jointed walk, 
which at the same time jarred her into a new alertness much as tapping 
an old light bulb restores the circuit. All her broken bits fell back into 
place. 

Dirk was right; words are not wands to change me into something 
else. Even others’ opinions—except Hadley’s, which counts the most— 
are based more on what I do than what I am. 

Here her thoughts shied away from further introspection. The curving 
trail had unwound into a straightaway, its invitation proving more than 
Jill’s new aliveness could resist. A need for action as well as curiosity 
about Granite’s other gaits prompted her to push him into a trot, then a 
canter. 

They rocked along uneventfully before a muddy stretch counseled 
caution, which Jill relayed to the horse by a stronger rein pressure. No 
response. She pulled harder. Still no reaction. In fact, they were 
whipping along at a fast gallop. Mud and water fountained up when 
Granite’s four hoofs hit the bad stretch, but he paid no attention. Rather, 
Jill felt his speed still increasing. 

“He’s running away,” she thought helplessly. 

Running away he was. Trees and bushes flashed past on either side of 
the trail. One tall bare tree cast its black shadow across the path like a 
real hazard to the galloping horse. Taking no chances, he cocked his 
ears and, calculating his strides, cleared the imagined obstacle 
handsomely. 

No better rider than Jill was to be found in the entire Hotspur Hunt 
Club, but with her weight thrown into stopping the horse, she was 
unprepared for the forward-upward thrust. She wobbled precariously, 
and the reins loosened in her grasp. Scrambling madly without any 
attempt at finesse, she grabbed for the reins after regaining her balance 
only to feel the horse’s speed diminishing. It was as if in that one 


perilous instant she had cried “Uncle!” With every stride his run 
slackened to a canter, a trot, a walk. 

“Whoa, you rascal. What’s the idea, taking off like that with a lady? 
I’'d never have guessed you had all that get-up-and-go in you. And jump! 
Where’d you ever learn that? Maybe I have a jumper after all—but we’ll 
just keep it to ourselves.” 
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Silas Howell had never lost interest or touch with office affairs on 
account of short visits from his law partner, Henry Gordon. These calls 
came to be more like conferences when Mr. Gordon’s briefcase appeared 
regularly. 

The women left the two old friends alone, secure in the knowledge 
that Gordon would not transgress Dr. Owen’s orders. The latter was 
patently pleased with his patient’s improvement and gradually relaxed 
one restriction after another. 

Jill paused outside the door to her father’s study, feeling like a little 
girl again, as she smoothed her hair and straightened her clothes to 
erase all evidence of her wild ride. Luckily too, for upon entering, she 
found that Mr. Gordon had come. He and her father were just 
concluding their meeting. 

“I hope you haven’t a prior engagement for tomorrow, Jill,” her 
father said so purposefully that she would have denied plans if she had 
them. 

“No, of course not. What do you want me to do?” 

“We must make a trip into the city—your formal adoption.” 

“Silas, I’ve warned you before of the unpleasant corollary of these 
proceedings,” Gordon said heavily, “but I feel I must do it once more: 
you realize it is tantamount to pleading guilty to the perjury charge?” 

“Of course, Henry. That is exactly what I intend doing.” 

“But the ‘extenuating circumstances.’ Why not plead innocent? No 
judge or jury in the land would convict you. I wonder if the ‘unwritten 
law’ might not protect you.” 

“Two wrongs don’t make a right, Henry. I deliberately falsified an 
affidavit, under oath, and I stand ready to accept judgment. When do 
you think my case will be called?” 

“Soon,” his partner said with a sigh. “I’ve held them off pleading your 
illness, but sure as you make one court appearance, you can count on 
another. Well, Pll be going. See you in the morning.” 

Mr. Gordon’s careful planning worked out, for, as arranged, they met 
him in the parking lot and went straight to the judge’s chambers. 


The judge himself met them in his outer office, and all of Jill’s fears 
dissolved. Symbol of the majesty of the law he might be, but he was also 
a friend who had often dined with the Howells. The proceedings were 
more like a family council, each of them answering His Honor’s 
questions or signing documents as directed. Unable to believe it was 
over so soon, Jill’s eyes widened with astonishment at his humorous 
paraphrase of another ceremony. 

“T now pronounce you a Howell.” Turning to her father, he said, “It’s 
good to see you so fit, Silas. I hope you are feeling as well as you look.” 

After a few minutes of similar pleasantries, the new family left court 
to return home. In the corridor an alert reporter-photographer team 
waylaid them. 

“You men must be equipped with radar,” Mr. Howell said 
wonderingly, too pleased with the day’s event to resent their interest. 
“Since we have no disguises handy, I suppose we might as well let you 
have a good picture. Come, Jill, you stand between Claire and me.” 

This picture greeted them when hours later and miles away they 
opened the evening paper. Jill and Claire smiled straight into the 
camera while Mr. Howell beamed happily at them. 

“A finer family you will never find,” Claire murmured, “though no 
one is a blood relative. Now you belong to me, too, dear.” 

“This is an important day in all our lives which should be 
commemorated, so Claire and I would like to make you some sort of 
present to mark the occasion. Is there something you want very much— 
that we can give you?” he amended, knowing her heart’s desire was 
neither for buying nor giving. 

Jill twirled her wine glass in silence while she weighed a suggestion. 

“Come now, hon. There must be something you need. A watch? Or 
bracelet? Or a new horse since Missy seems permanently shelved?” 

“Perhaps something gay like a trip,” Claire prompted. “How would 
you like a cruise to South America, or even a trip around the world?” 

“There is something,” the girl admitted hesitantly, “not just for me 
but all of us, you might say. I’ve been thinking about—about— If it 
could be arranged, let’s order a marker for your—for my sister’s grave. 
There’s no reason now why she should be left all alone and forgotten 
over there.” 

Jill’s suggestion caught her father and mother off guard, but Claire 
recovered quickly. 

“That’s a lovely idea, dear. Silas, could you identify the grave?” 

“Probably. It’s a tiny plot—a letter to the plantation manager should 


suffice. What do you suggest for the marker?” 

The vital statistics were agreed on, but Jill insisted there should be 
something beside routine to show they cared. Another silence wrapped 
them until Claire spoke huskily. 

“Do either of you remember a poem that starts, ‘She passed away like 
morning dew before the sun was high; so brief her time she scarcely 
knew the meaning of a sigh’? How would ‘Like morning dew’ be, Jill?” 

“That’s beautiful, Claire, not too much but neither too matter-of-fact. 
Don’t you think so, Daddy?” 

“Excellent. Excellent. I’ll send a letter in the morning.” 

The mild weather held overnight, making Jill welcome her folks’ 
suggestion that she drive to the village to post their airmail letter to the 
Philippines, even beguiling her into lowering her convertible’s top. 
Contrary to her expectations, the actual adoption had made a difference, 
and no longer plain Jill Jones but Jill Howell again, she cheerfully 
returned several greetings. 

In her mind she was eight thousand miles away when she parked in 
front of the post office. Marcia’s voice from the next car brought her 
back with a jolt. 

“Jill, dahling! How simply divine to see you again, it really is. Just 
the other day Winnie, that’s my pet name for Hadley, said, ‘I wonder 
where Julia is keeping herself all this time.’ Now I know. Such a long 
time to Groundhog Day, yet here you are already out of hibernation.” 

An affected laugh, not even intended to dilute her acid words, 
unfurled Jill’s battle flags. In a flash she knew that they had never been 
real friends, only wary neutrals with a common objective, Hadley. Now 
Marcia had the upper hand and clearly intended to make the most of it. 

“Yes, but I see I must be careful. There’s no hibernation period for 
scavengers.” 

Before Marcia could have the last word, Jill slammed her car door 
shut so forcefully that the harsh sound went with her across the walk 
and into the post office. Her mouth smiled and acknowledged greetings, 
though she seethed with an anger the more intense because of its 
impotence. 

Still mad clear through when she returned home, Jill pulled on riding 
clothes, yanked up her boots, and headed for the stable. Just let Granite 
try to run away today! Looking at the mild gray, Jill’s anger subsided as 
he nosed a pocket for the sugar she forgot to give him. 

“So we're going to be friends, old fellow? For that, three lumps! But 
you'll have to mind your manners—no more of this free wheeling stuff.” 


Jill’s temper blazed up hotter than ever as she relived the encounter 
with Marcia. Jill dahling ... Winnie, pet name ... groundhog . 
hibernation. Had the two clashed a month earlier, even two weeks, 
while Jill was still crushed and confused, she might have slunk back into 
seclusion to lick her wounds. 

Now that her young buoyancy was flexing itself, their encounter 
jarred her back to tingling, electrically charged awareness. For weeks 
she had instinctively shied away from the name “Hadley,” knowing that 
there lay the very heart of her hurt. She had been hiding, not from her 
other friends and acquaintances, but from him. Why? Hadley, she was 
suddenly sure, still loved her (as much as he was able), or he would be 
rushing someone else since he considered it was time he married and 
added his children to the Winslow family tree. Yet Marcia was only a 
convenient partner. 

Jill knew that her blue-blooded background was not her sole charm 
for Hadley, that her red lips and white skin aroused in him the instincts 
of an ancestor despite his self-appointed role of descendant. She had 
won once; she could again. 

From her detachment—“hibernation,” ha!—she understood her first 
attraction: dozens of eager girls from Chicago to New York to Los 
Angeles had flung themselves at him shamelessly, but she who remained 
aloof had been singled out. Jill’s eyes widened incredulously. That’s it! 
The secret formula, the magic key! A young man as rich and eligible as 
Hadley was too seldom the hunter and too often the quarry. Marcia, Jill 
saw, led all the others. 

“Sic ’im, Marcia. Sic ’im,” Jill murmured with wicked delight. 

“If I could only prove to him, Granny, it’s the individual that counts— 
that just as many lemons as peaches grow on every family tree.” 

Her mind again in high gear, Jill’s body demanded action to match. 
At her command Granite picked up a trot that grew faster and faster, yet 
with no suggestion of bolting. Emboldened, she pushed him into a 
canter. The gray galloped steadily while Jill, glorying in speed, chanted 
a wordless battle song to express her defiance. The straightaway raced 
toward them to be thrust backward by Granite’s powerful strides. Jill 
was ready for the tree’s black shadow, so girl and horse sailed over as if 
it had been a stone wall. 

At last, judging the gray had had enough, Jill would have drawn rein, 
but again the horse flouted her. She threw her full strength against the 
reins without checking his rush at all. Sooner than she hoped the gray 
ran himself out, steadied to a canter, a trot, before dropping back to a 


walk. 

“Glory be, Granny! The next time I’m looking for a fight, I’d better 
pick on something my own size.” 

Jill pushed the heavy hair off her hot forehead. 

“It’s funny, but you don’t seem like a true bolter. It seems more a case 
of pushing the wrong switch—hitting the accelerator instead of the 
brake.” 

She puzzled over Granny’s quirk only until she returned to the house. 
Then campaign strategy engaged her. Once more she paced the floor. 

First of all, since shutting herself off in voluntary exile, how could she 
now slip back into their group? Another escort, a stand-in to replace 
Hadley who had monopolized her time, was the first order of business. 
She could hardly send out engraved cards stating that Miss Jill Howell 
wishes to announce she is now back in circulation. No? Well, there were 
other ways. 

She looked at her calendar. Only nine days until Christmas. She 
would have to work fast. Opening a desk drawer, she pulled out her 
Christmas card and gift list. Many names she would omit this year, but 
certainly her real friends deserved some remembrance. 

Jill vaguely recalled an article about some sport in which applying an 
electrically charged rod brought the quarry (whatever it was) rushing to 
the surface. She smiled to herself at the analogy. Marcia’s electric shock 
brought her boiling to the top with a new aliveness that made her feel 
she had been buried for many weeks. 
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That Christmas Jill always remembered as particularly special. Those 
before had been merry and bright and later ones would have all the 
trimmings, but this first as a real Howell with her father getting better 
every day and the three of them a right little family seemed truly 
significant. Opening her cards and packages, she noted with a surge of 
pleasure how many had been sent before her own could have been 
delivered, making her thankful she had surfaced in time to give as well 
as receive. 

After the day itself the Howells dropped back into their quiet routine 
with Jill still sidelined, although no longer by choice. Telling herself she 
could not expect to jump back into the gay whirl the instant she was 
ready, she nevertheless fretted impatiently for an opening. Granny was 
her only salvation since winter, reluctant to put in an appearance, let 
one nice day after another slip through its fingers for Jill to snatch 
greedily. 

Granite bore little resemblance to the pitiful creature Jill had rescued. 
The regular exercise she was giving him, together with good feed and 
care, combined to transform him from crowbait to passably good- 
looking saddle horse, and his actions became those of a charger. 

Jill enjoyed, even welcomed, the challenge of each headlong ride, yet 
at the same time she puzzled over the horse’s behavior. With foresight 
she was able to plan her rides where there was plenty of running room. 
However, if he was ever to be of real use, his manners must improve. 

New Year’s Eve morning Jill, having just ridden out Granite’s 
customary run, hacked along easily but not happily, for her thoughts 
were on the Hotspur Hunt’s traditional ball that night. Had things gone 
differently, she still would not have been there as she and Hadley would 
have been somewhere in Europe. Even so, she would have felt a twinge 
of regret that she could not be in both places at the same time. Since she 
was here instead of Europe, however, she wanted with all her heart to 
attend the ball, not alone for its gaiety but for furtherance of part of her 
plan. Short of Cinderella’s fairy godmother’s sorcery, though, she would 
lose out. 


“Tl bet old Mr. Koch would squire me if I asked him,” she muttered 
ruefully. 

Granite’s ears cocked backward at the sound of her voice, only to 
flick forward again. Who could it be, she wondered swiftly. Since riding 
Granny, she kept track of where the Hotspur hounds were meeting and 
deliberately rode another way. Even Dirk Martin would be there, 
attending the Winslow hunters. Her first impulse was to hide in a 
thicket, but she held her ground. Granite was no longer a mount to be 
ashamed of, and certainly she was running no more. 

“Elliot!” she exclaimed with real pleasure on seeing her old friend 
whose dapper dress was far gayer than his face. “Why aren’t you out 
with the hunt? Aren’t they meeting today?” 

“Hello, Jill. Yes, they mmmmet this mmmmm—today at the 
schoolhouse. I just didn’t ffffeel like going is all.” 

“This can’t be Elliot Andrews! I’ve seen him hunting with his foot in a 
cast. What’s happened?” 

Something certainly was bothering him, darkening his nice gray eyes 
with unhappiness, aggravating his stammer. He stared morosely ahead 
for a few steps. 

“Mmmmmarcia and I have had a date fffor the ball since last summer. 
She broke it this week when Hadley asked her.” 

Jill’s heart constricted with sudden pity. Poor Elliot! All he had ever 
asked was Marcia for his own, yet now he was losing her in the third 
ripple of a stone cast nineteen years ago. Degrees of heartbreak have no 
exact measurement, but hers at least was not Fate’s backhand. 

“Ym so sorry, Elliot. I wish there was something I could do—Elliot, 
there is! Do you still have your reservations?” 

“Sure. I didn’t want—I mmmmean—well, the Hunt counts on the ball 
to raise mmmmoney for the year.” 

“Then I’m inviting myself as your date. You know how jealous they 
both are—I hardly know which is worse. If they see us there together, 
having fun, they’ll be so busy watching us they won’t have time to enjoy 
themselves. What do you say?” 

“T don’t knnnnow—d’ya really think it will work?” 

“We haven’t anything to lose. Whether it works or not, I’m not going 
to let Hadley think I’m sitting home nursing a broken heart—even if I 
am. What say?” 

“All right. I suppose it can’t hurt.” 

“My! How gallant! You’re the first man I’ve ever thrown myself at, 
and you almost lobbed me right back,” Jill said teasingly, in high spirits 


that her chance had come. Of course, Elliot would be something of a 
cat’s-paw, but if she won, he did too. He knew that as well as she, for 
until Jill and Hadley’s engagement Elliot always was Marcia’s humble 
spare when she could not get a date with her first choice. 

With details arranged, conversation dragged, Jill being preoccupied 
with evening plans and Elliot only slightly less deep in despair than he 
had been before. 

“It’s certainly beautiful weather for December—almost January,” Jill 
observed with an attempt at small talk, though to eager foxhunters 
weather is not trivial. 

“TIsn’t it! ’ve seen several Easters worse than Christmas. It couldn’t be 
better for hunting.” The young man’s spirits, which had lifted briefly, 
fell back in the cellar. “Though I don’t know why I should care. ’m 
through with hunting—this year anyway—and just when I’d bought a 
new horse.” 

“Oh, no, you aren’t through with hunting if you really want Marcia. 
As of day after tomorrow we'll be going out—together—and seeming 
not too anxious to stay with the field. That is, if you’ll have a spare 
horse for me. Missy’s hunting days are over.” 

Inasmuch as hunting was second only to Marcia in Elliot’s heart, this 
prospect really woke him up. 

“Wonderful! Of course I have an extra horse for you—any time. Ill 
give Sullivan a standing order, so you'll just have to let him know. It’ll 
be grand having you back with us, Jill. It’s hardly seemed natural 
without you there.” 

Horse talk helped him regain his natural optimism more than their 
evening’s plans. For the first time he took in Jill’s flea-bitten gray. 

“Say, what horse is that you’re riding? Nnnot a bad-looking one.” 

Elliot’s stable of Thoroughbreds was no less blue-blooded than 
Hadley’s, so even such left-handed praise for Granite pleased Jill 
inordinately. In fact, the gray went up a notch as a result of Elliot’s 
praise. She sketched what she knew of Granite’s past. 

“You mentioned a new horse yourself, Elliot. Tell me about him.” 

“He’s a pretty fair sort of horse, a lightweight hunter, sixteen hands, 
chestnut gelding—” 

“Why a lightweight? I should think a heavyweight would suit you 
better.” 

“Well, I thought—I intended—” Elliot floundered before pulling 
himself up short to finish the sentence. “’d hoped to give him to 
Mmmmarcia for an engagement present.” 


“T see,” she said gently, but from then on her scheming was as much 
for Elliot’s happiness as her own. 

Mr. Howell was so delighted to hear Jill was to attend the Hunt Ball 
that evening that she withheld her motivation from him and Claire. The 
latter’s intuition, however, filled in the blanks. Going by Jill’s open door, 
Claire entered and watched her put the last-minute touches to her 
makeup. 

“T think you'll steal the show. Happy hunting.” Claire might have 
been referring to the ball as Jill floated down the staircase to answer the 
door chimes, but the sparkle in her eye proved it was double talk. 

“Hi, Elliot. Come in and let’s have a ‘stirrup cup’ before we set out on 
our junket.” 

Jill’s gay greeting sank soundlessly into the other’s gloom. He looked 
like anything but an eager swain who could strike jealously in a rival’s 
heart. She fairly danced to the butler’s pantry where she mixed their 
drinks. 

“T hope yours is not a system that alcohol depresses.” She handed him 
a glass, lifting hers in a familiar salute. “Hap-py New Year!” 

“Happy Nnnnnew Year,” he repeated hollowly, echoing her words. 
They drank their toast to three hundred and sixty-five unblemished days 
ahead. Jill, on tiptoe with anticipation, forecast a wonderful year, 
whereas Elliot’s solemnity implied no good would come of it. This 
would never do. 

“Don’t look now, but your heart is showing. That’ll ruin the whole 
deal. Snap out of it. Smile! Laugh! Get your dander up.” Jill felt like a 
football coach between halves. Still her “team” moped. She resorted to 
needling. 

“Know what you make me think of, Elliot? Granny when I first saw 
him.” she continued at his mild show of interest. “Lifeless. Listless. 
Broken-spirited.” 

From hairline to collar Elliot flushed a bright crimson to blend with 
his brilliant hunt uniform. Jill excused herself quickly to get her wrap, 
leaving Elliot at a slow simmer, which she did nothing to allay during a 
silent drive to the ball. 

She deliberately timed their arrival late enough to insure a dramatic 
entrance, only to regret it at the last moment when all her courage 
deserted her. Suddenly she was just Jill Jones, waif, trying to crash the 
snobility’s party. Her drunken heckler’s face floated before her eyes so 
vividly for one startled instant that she thought he was among the gala 
throng. 


Some there would welcome her, but Marcia’s unpleasantness was 
only a foretaste of what might come. In her demoralized imagination 
she felt kin to the hunted fox. But Jill was as game as one, not a shadow 
darkening the dazzling smile she flashed at Elliot as she took his arm. 

He knew, however. Her abrupt transition from hunter to hunted was 
more effective than any pep talk. Lost love Marcia might be, but Jill was 
his good friend. All his own dark doubts were lost in a surge of 
protectiveness. 

Laying his hand over hers to hide its shaking, he smiled down at her 
reassuringly. Had they rehearsed their entrance, it could have been no 
more effective, for the beholders, and there were scores, must 
misinterpret its meaning. Instead of the little boy and girl they felt like, 
leading each other into a haunted house, they made a striking pair, he 
so tall and slim and splendid, she only shoulder high in sparkling white 
like a snow fairy, obviously falling in love. 

Heads turned to follow their progress to a table, which they reached 
as the orchestra began a waltz. Elliot knew from Jill’s fever-bright eyes 
that her composure was no more than brittle veneer. He played for time. 

“Let’s dance this one,” he murmured. With a hand in hers he drew 
her to the dance floor. 

They had always danced well together. Each seemed to add to the 
other’s abilities, making Jill happy to exchange Hadley’s pedestrian 
steps for Elliot’s lightness. Now music and motion afforded a welcome 
barrier between her and all the others. She closed her eyes to shut them 
out, a perfect touch, which appeared blissful surrender. Little by little 
the lilting music eased her tensions, yet she dreaded opening her eyes 
when the orchestra stopped. Neither could she stand still with her eyes 
shut. 

The first face she saw was old Mr. Koch’s, beaming and smiling at 
her. She focused on one individual after another: Penny, Betty, Bill, 
Elliot’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Andrews. They were not grimacing 
gargoyles but old friends. The nightmare evaporated as swiftly as it 
came. She smiled gratefully at Elliot. 

“Thanks, chum. We’ll make out now, won’t we?” 

Jill and Elliot’s table became almost a reception line, so many friends 
stopped to greet her. There was, of course, no reference to the cause of 
her withdrawal, but by their warmth and sincerity she was given to 
understand it was not important. She silently admitted Claire’s wisdom: 
the girl called Jill was their friend whatever her last name. Her spirits 
soared as high as they had been low; in a ballroom filled with 


merrymakers her gaiety glowed incandescently. 

Nor did Elliot slip back into his doldrums. He would have been clod 
indeed not to react to so attractive a partner. They were always among 
the first on the dance floor before its congestion could spoil their fun, 
while interim conversation was sprightly and laughter-filled. 

As time passed, Jill sensed that there were some present who could 
take her or leave her. Marcia, certainly, and her closest cronies felt no 
great joy at having Jill rejoin Hotspur Hunt activities, their cool nods 
expressing minimum civility. Some of the old guard, too, resented what 
they considered her boldness, and had she been squired by anyone less 
prominent than Elliot Andrews, their reception might have been even 
less cordial. 

Hadley stopped by their table during one of Marcia’s absences. 
Interested eavesdroppers at adjacent tables stilled their own 
conversation to listen, but his genial, well-bred patter could have been 
directed at anyone from a favorite maiden aunt to a pretty hat-check 
girl. Jill from months of practice at divining his moods felt a private 
little thrill at surprising an admiring—maybe a little regretful?—glint in 
his eye. 

The old year’s minutes were numbered when during the music’s 
pause Jill and Elliot found themselves standing beside Hadley and 
Marcia. The latter would have turned away except that Penny Dickinson 
and Bill Perkins joined them, to be followed by Edith Ames and Ed 
McBride. Withdrawal then would have been wholesale rudeness instead 
of a social cut. 

“It’s a good thing you came tonight, Jill, or we’d have sent out the 
hounds.” Bill Perkins’s deep voice could have doubled for one. 

“When are you going to start hunting again, Jillie? We need your 
good luck—there hasn’t been a good run all season.” Penny’s pouting 
voice laid the blame squarely on the other’s absence. 

“Tomorrow. My Missy’s hunting days are over—shoulder—but Elliot 
has a new lady’s hunter he wants me to ride. He’s not too sure about the 
horse, so wants me to try him first.” 

Her snapping black eyes mesmerized Elliot into surprised silence. 
Marcia’s heavy features flushed an angry red. If there was one thing 
(and there were many) she prided herself on, it was her horsemanship. 
Her voice did not join the spontaneous chorus of approval. 

“Let’s go back to our table, Winnie,” she wheedled as the music 
began. “It’s almost midnight. We’ll want to drink together to the New 
Year.” 


Hadley hardly needed another drink. He looked uncertainly from one 
to the other as dancers buffeted the knot of friends. He knew Marcia 
would stalk off alone if he refused, yet he was unwilling to forego their 
congeniality. 

“Come on, all of you. Let’s all have a drink—there’s fresh champagne 
there. And look—we’ve our old ‘Thundering Herd’ together again.” 

Jill was about to refuse until his reference to their childhood name 
for the eight who tried to stick together when hunting, generally riding 
like cossacks in the field’s forefront, made her capitulate. She took care, 
however, to be across the table from Hadley and Marcia. 

Their glasses were just filled before the orchestra leader’s baton swept 
down in “Auld Lang Syne,” the wistful salute to another year, which 
touched off a round of kissing, partners first, neighbors left, neighbors 
right, partners again. The kiss Jill gave Elliot briefly eclipsed all thought 
of Marcia across the table, whose linked arm restrained a restive Hadley. 
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New Year’s Day the phone began ringing for Jill before she was up. 

If possible, her mother and father were happier than Jill herself at 
this apparent return to normal, and nothing could seem more normal 
than seeing her fussing over her hunting clothes and appointments. 

Elliot picked her up before breakfast the following morning, their first 
stop being the Stirrup Cup, where hunt members often gathered for a 
buffet breakfast to fortify themselves for the sport ahead. Neither of 
them felt much like taking part in the gay chaff that ricocheted around 
the dining room, but when they retired to a corner table, their move was 
interpreted as twosomeness. Hadley and Marcia were not present, but 
Jill felt confident that unused breakfast servings would hardly be cold 
before news of her and Elliot’s appearance reached the other pair. 

Hounds were meeting at eleven at Slippery Rock Corners, where 
Sullivan was to take the horses. Elliot’s guarded enthusiasm had not 
prepared Jill for the upstanding beauty she was to ride. If, after owning 
this one, Elliot could find one praiseworthy feature about Granite, the 
gray must be really good. 

“Tm sorry, Elliot, if I took the bloom off this fellow for Marcia. At the 
time I only wanted to make her mad—and as jealous as I knew how.” 

“Nnnnever mmmind, Jill. We can’t mmmake an omelet without 
breaking eggs.” 

People were converging on the corners from all directions, in cars, 
horse vans, the usual enthusiasts on foot to see what they could of the 
run, until the field promised to be as large as during the best fall days. 
Any absentees could not blame the weather, for it was mild and moist 
and still, such a day as the Master would have ordered. 

Sharply at eleven he gave the signal for hounds to move out, and the 
field fell in behind Master, Huntsman, and Whippers-in. Jill and Elliot 
fell into their favorite slot, well up yet not on the Master’s heels. There 
was no reserved sign on their position, however, and when the run 
started, only good riding could keep them there. 

Four others, Penny, Bill, Edith, and Ed, of their Thundering Herd 
joined them, but Jill’s sunny smile was not all for them. She well knew 


what a fetish Hadley made of punctuality, while Marcia was a notorious 
slowpoke. Somewhere there were interesting goings-on. 

She had not long to relish the thought. Within minutes hounds picked 
up a burning scent and went away with a burst of music to raise 
gooseflesh. Jill settled herself into the saddle, ready for the intoxication 
of rushing wind, pounding hoofs, and the good smells of moist earth and 
moister horse. Her senses sharpened by weeks of absence, Jill delighted 
in the tapestry quality of the scene—scarlet-coated riders, less vivid 
horse colors, white accent of the tri-color hounds—although her real 
attention centered on the mighty machine that bore her over rails and 
brush. 

Red Badge galloped effortlessly, taking one fence after another with 
such ease that Jill wondered why the field streamed out so far behind, 
some already a quarter of a mile back. Elliot held his place, but the 
other four, not so superbly mounted, were feeling the scorching pace. 
Over knoll and hollow, across pasture and plowed field, where the deep 
going took further toll of the field, the sporting fox led them. 

For a straight hour they ran him. He, however, had no intention of 
going too far from home and vixen. Resorting to his famous cunning, he 
ran through a herd of cattle whose scent temporarily baffled the hounds. 
Horses and riders were grateful for the check and waited quietly while 
the hounds cast for the lost line. Within a few minutes a wise old hound 
off to one side spoke. Moments later the pack honored the line, and the 
hunt was off again in a great circling run that marked the fox to ground 
not five minutes’ ride from where the hunt started two hours earlier. 

“That was a stout one!” Jill applauded the wiliness of the hunt’s 
indispensable member. “What a beautiful run he gave us!” 

“I said you’d bring us luck, Jillie, and you did. We haven’t had such a 
one this year. I’m so glad you kept right up there to enjoy it.” 

“T am too, thanks to Red Badge. He’s a gem, Elliot, bold, tireless, yet 
as soft-mouthed as a setter.” 

Jill stroked the sweat-darkened shoulder appreciatively. Meanwhile, 
the Huntsman was casting his hounds for a fresh fox. The field followed 
at a respectful distance, their conversation low enough not to distract 
the hounds that fanned out, noses to ground and every stern a-quiver 
with the certainty that the next second they would pick up a scent. Elliot 
was so pleased with Red Badge that he could hardly take his eyes off 
horse and rider, a fact that did not go unnoticed. 

“Hey, look! There come Hadley and Marcia,” Ed exclaimed, jerking 
his head toward the last run’s out and in courses. 


“Where on earth have you two been? You missed the best run of the 
season.” Edith pulled no punches. “Haven’t been smooching in a covert, 
have you?” 

Jill gave a silent, double-barreled cheer: one for the fact that her and 
Elliot’s shift seemed a genuine “change partners”—the other for Hadley’s 
choleric hue, which was not from exertion alone. 

“We were unavoidably detained,” he snapped. “Then we started after 
you, heard the hounds, and tried to cut across to the new line, but it 
changed too fast to follow.” 

“You should have seen the magnificent ride Jillie gave Red Badge.” 
Penny’s china-blue eyes turned guilelessly on Marcia. “Jillie says he’s 
absolutely foolproof—he’d be safe for any of us if Ell would let us try 
him some day.” 

“Come along, I think we’d better move up closer or we’ll be left in the 
dust,” Bill said hurriedly, certain the Master would frown on any hair- 
pulling among the field. 

What remained of the afternoon passed with some good short runs 
interspersed with long, dull waits while the hounds and the Huntsman 
tried vainly to start another sporting fox. It was, perhaps, just as well, 
Jill concluded, for during the short bursts Marcia seemed determined to 
outride her. Whatever brush or panel Jill chose, there too was Marcia 
riding like a dragoon, until the other felt they were dueling with horses. 

One lowering morning several days later Mr. Howell surprised his 
womenfolk by appearing in his city clothes instead of the informal attire 
they had grown accustomed to during his convalescence. 

“Well, ‘Dude’ Howell, it looks as though you’re stepping out today. 
Are the banks giving away samples?” Jill, already on tiptoe for the day’s 
hunt, teased. 

Claire was less gay but equally aware of his butterfly transformation 
after so long as a caterpillar. 

“Henry is perplexed by a Gordian knot, so I offered to untangle a few 
stray ends today. If neither of you will be needing Emory, I’ll have him 
drive me since I’ll undoubtedly be ready to come home before Henry.” 

“T won't,” Jill said. “That’s another advantage of riding somebody 
else’s horse. What about you, Claire?” 

“T haven’t anything planned that won’t keep. I hope, Silas, you won’t 
become so engrossed that you forget to take your medicine—or to come 
home before you’re exhausted.” 

“IT promise to take my medicine and return in due time.” 
Accompanying his pledge with a Scout salute, he departed. 


He sounded so downright debonair that Jill was unprepared, on 
returning late that afternoon after a topnotch day’s fun, for Claire’s 
greeting. Claire shook the evening paper to vent her exasperation. 

“The duplicity of men. Do you know where Silas went today? To 
court for his arraignment. Look!” 

Jills hand shook in turn—but with nervousness rather than 
exasperation—while she scanned the story. Prominent lawyer 
senatorial candidate in last November’s election ... arraigned on perjury 
charges this morning in Superior Court ... pleads guilty ... applies for 
probation ... hearing two weeks hence ... faces fine and prison term. 

“Oh, Claire. What do—” Jill’s voice trembled with emotion. Her 
father’s voice from the doorway pulled her up just short of tears. 

“As promised, I took my medicine manfully. Of course, the real dose 
comes two weeks from now—but I am ready, come what may.” 

He sounded so calm and unworried that both Jill and Claire held 
tightly to their own control, but looking forward to the next fourteen 
days, Jill wondered wildly whether she could keep it up that long. She 
went out with the hunt once more, but all zest for the chase had 
vanished. 

Again she fell back to Granite for solitary outings during which she 
did not need to keep a bright face. After her exhilarating rides to 
hounds, ordinary hacking (if the gray’s inexplicable charges could be 
thus classified) was too tame and left her uneasy and dissatisfied. Two 
days before her father’s hearing, following one of his plunging runs, 
Granite settled down, but not his rider. 

Jill impulsively reined off the bridle path to the jumps where in her 
other life she had sprained her ankle. 

“Let’s find out how you do jumping something besides shadows.” 

She removed the two top bars, but Granite cleared the lowest one so 
easily that she replaced the others one by one. Each time he topped 
them with inches to spare, almost disdainfully, tempting Jill to continue. 
Her horse sense vetoed any recklessness. 

“Better to end on a high note with you still asking for more. You’re 
slightly sensational, old boy. Where did you learn to jump, or are you a 
‘natural’?” 

Worry over her father’s hearing was temporarily forgotten in 
wondering about Granite’s unexpected ability. Could he have learned at 
some happier time in his life or, like some, was he born with a love for 
flight? Here, right under her, might be an answer to her hunter problem. 
Already he had taken hunter height jumps with an ease that begged for 


higher, harder ones, but so long as every canter extended to a runaway, 
the hunting field was not for him. 

Finding Dirk at the stable, Jill forgot for the moment Granite’s quirk 
in quick regret that since her return to the hunt she had neglected Dirk, 
whose presence had been so welcome earlier. 

“Hello! Hello! You haven’t come over for—oh, a long time. It’s grand 
to see you again.” 

“You too, though I’ve watched you showing Red Badge’s heels to 
everyone.” 

Jill was momentarily taken aback. Of course. He had seen her 
hunting while he was unnoticed among the grooms and handlers. 

“T swear Granny looks younger every time I see him. Tell me”—Dirk’s 
manner became mock-serious—‘“do you think he’s prematurely gray?” 

“Undoubtedly! I’m sure he turned very early—probably when some 
older horse frightened him with tales of what happens to the unlucky 
ones.” 

“That reminds me of a story Dad relished telling—with gestures— 
about two men he used to know. One was a country doctor in the horse- 
and-buggy days. He got a hurry-up call from a farmer when his own 
driving horse had thrown a shoe, so he borrowed a rig from a friend 
who swore the mare was fast but safe. He and this other man were 
talking business, so since it was a long drive, he took the friend along. 
Said they could wind up their business on the way. 

“For a while all went fine. The horse clipped along at a good road 
gait, the men finished their deal, and the doc had time to wonder how 
the patient was making out. The road crossed a railroad track. As luck 
would have it, the every-once-in-a-while train was rattling along toward 
the same crossing. Doc pulled up on the reins, but the mare wouldn’t 
stop. He pulled again and she went faster. He took a quick look at the 
train, and it threatened to be a dead heat. He pulled with all his might, 
but the old mare just rambled right along. 

“The other man grabbed the reins too, and they both hauled in 
without any effect at all. The engineer was ringing the bell and blowing 
the whistle. He even leaned out and waved his cap at them. They were 
pulling as hard as they could, but bracing their feet better, they pulled 
extra hard. All of a sudden the floorboards splintered right out of the 
buggy, dropping their legs through to the road, so they had to run too. It 
took their minds off the horse though, and as soon as they quit pulling, 
she quit running.” 

As Dirk had warmed to his story, he, too, used gestures, needlessly for 


his audience, however, since Jill’s imagination easily re-created the 
picture of two men running along the road behind their runaway horse, 
wearing a buggy like a hoop skirt. Giggles became laughter that 
squeezed tears from her eyes and breath from her lungs. She collapsed 
weakly on a box, only to dissolve again into helpless laughter. 

“Oh, I do think that’s the funniest story I’ve ever heard. Was the mare 
an old harness racer?” 

“Sure, and the harder you pull ’em, the faster they run.” 

“They do! I suppose they’re the only horses that work that way?” 
Tears, which still stood in Jill’s eyes, sparkled with a new light. 

“Not necessarily. It’s mostly in how they’re trained, but once in a 
while you'll find a horse with contrary reactions like that.” 

“T have!” Jill said to herself. Sure enough, each time Granny ran was 
when she wanted to pull up. If she gave in and was ready to let him run, 
he stopped. Eureka! Dirk had given her the answer from the back of the 
book. 

Their shared laughter and Jill’s elation at breaking Granny’s secret 
code prompted her to show some appreciation. 

“Why don’t you put Rita into a stall and come up to the house for a 
drink? I can offer you beer or Coke—with or without something in it— 
or most anything.” 

Dirk looked at her a moment. “Do you really mean it?” he asked with 
sudden seriousness. 

“Of course. Why shouldn’t I? What’s a beer between friends?” 

“Tl take Coke—or better yet, coffee. It’ll likely be cool riding back.” 

Jill took him in the kitchen door because it was most convenient. She 
hustled about making coffee, setting out sugar, cream, and some of 
Etta’s best cookies on the kitchen table where Dirk sat down beside a 
cup. Jill poured the coffee and seated herself across from him, her 
attention centered on the other’s story of a show jumper he rode that 
demolished every jump. 

Conversation went on from there, ranging from hilarious accounts of 
croppers to the trouble and pleasure horses brought to their owners to a 
more sober consideration of Dirk’s book work. To her unbounded 
astonishment Jill found herself sharing all her fears of her father’s 
impending fate with Dirk when heretofore she could not even discuss 
them with Claire. She was glad she did, however, because Dirk was so— 
so gentle and reassuring. 

“Try not to worry. After all behind the law are people. If, by some 
miracle, I ever had a daughter just like you, I’d do the same.” 


“‘Just’ like me is impossible. No one is just like someone else, not 
even a mother and child.” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean, ‘a miracle.’ Hey, I’d better get on my horse 
—literally. Thanks for the coffee—it hit the spot better than beer. 
Besides, I wouldn’t want to meet Mr. Winslow with a breath—after the 
first it’s hard to tell whether it was two or ten.” 

Jill saw him to the door, where they parted. She heard him whistling 
his way to the stable, but in a flash she was not so carefree. His last 
words echoed back and forth in her head—Mr. Winslow—Mr. Winslow 
—Mr. Winslow. What would he think of their téte-a-téte? How foolish 
could she be? One moment hoping to win Hadley back, the next 
entertaining his groom in the kitchen like a scullery maid. But why 
worry? It was harmless enough. Certainly, Dirk was no ordinary groom. 
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Jill bolted her breakfast and hurried to the stable to test Dirk Martin’s 
answer to Granny’s behavior pattern. She kept a light hold on the reins 
at first, then tentatively tightened up. The gray ran faster. Her touch 
grew softer; his pace diminished smoothly; she took a good hold on the 
leather; he leaned into the wind again. For half a mile she let him race 
like his old runaway self while she exulted in a speed she now felt able 
to control. It would take a fast pack and a faster fox to leave her behind. 

Now—to make sure she did not override the hounds. The taut reins 
loosened, and she straightened in the saddle to correct her forward 
impulse. Presto! Granite’s hoofs drummed a different beat, slower and 
slower and slower until he dropped back to a walk. Like many a 
horseman before her who had finally solved a promising prospect’s 
eccentricity, Jill whooped with triumph. 

“That does it, Granny. Now that I know what makes you tick, we can 
go places together. I’ll have my own homemade hunter, and a good one. 
So let’s try a little jumping before we go in.” 

Jill rode on to the jumps. Once over was all she planned, but the gray 
took it so jauntily that Jill kept going and headed him for the succeeding 
jump, an easy one. This was unknown ground to Granite. He was too 
stout-hearted to refuse, but with lowered head and catlike caution he 
proved his steadiness as his thrusting quarters launched him safely over. 

“Good boy! I’m glad that you won’t be one to rush your fences. That’s 
enough for today—and tomorrow. I wish it was all over and Daddy was 
—wasn’t—” 

The atmosphere at the dinnertable that night was very subdued. With 
feverish impatience Jill wished it was already morning, but when it was, 
she felt unequal to what the day might bring. Her father’s hearing would 
be the first case called, requiring an early morning start. Breakfast 
proceeded quietly and more purposefully than their easygoing meals 
usually did. Ready to leave, with his hand on the doorknob, Silas turned 
to them. 

“Are you two set in your decision to accompany me? It’s not 
necessary, you know, and without understanding legal parlance, it may 


sound worse than it really is.” 

“Of course, we’re going, dear. Whatever the verdict, we promise not 
to make a scene,” Claire replied with quiet determination. 

“Who put you there? If either of us is sentenced, it ought to be me,” 
Jill countered staunchly, though another word would have been more 
than she could utter. 

“You shouldn’t feel that way, hon. Nobody held a gun to my head.” 

Emory was waiting at the front steps with the big sedan. It was a 
silent ride, all three busy with their own thoughts. Jill’s carried her back 
to the last fateful ride with Hadley that triggered this trip, then forward 
to their return home. Would her father still be with them or perhaps left 
behind in prison? 

She clutched his hand convulsively. In answer, she felt a steady 
pressure of wordless encouragement. That and recalling the judge’s 
friendliness at her adoption braced Jill for the ordeal ahead. She was 
accordingly unnerved to see a stranger entering and taking his place on 
the bench. She paid no attention to the spectators who filled the big 
room nor the photographers and their popping bulbs. 

“Daddy, Daddy,” she whispered, leaning over and plucking his sleeve 
as he sat in front of her in the railed enclosure. “Why is there a new 
judge? I’ve never seen him before.” 

“He was brought in to preside since all local judges disqualified 
themselves as prejudiced.” 

Jill blinked. Had her father’s eyelid twitched ever so slightly? “Yes,” 
she told herself firmly. To think so stilled some of her agitation. 
Whispering and rustling in the courtroom ceased when the judge picked 
up his gavel and rapped smartly. The clerk rose and said something too 
rapidly for the girl to catch. Her father walked forward and faced the 
judge, who leaned forward to address him. 

Jill caught her breath. Long nails bit deep into her palms as she 
fought a wave of blackness. She felt like a pinball machine, lights 
flashing, bells ringing. “I will not faint. I will not faint,” she said over 
and over to herself while trying to hear the judge’s words. 

Snatches penetrated her daze: “... upright life ... extenuating 
circumstances ... disregard for the inviolability of the law ... five 
years ...” Jill’s nails bit deeper in her fight against a ready oblivion. 
“... probation ... any subsequent wrong-doing ... case is closed.” 

Jill, remembering to breathe again, drew a long, shuddering sigh of 
relief. The pinball machine went away. Claire, who had been fighting 
her own battle, turned to her daughter with a radiant smile. Seconds 


later the two were gathered into Silas Howell’s arms. Not until then did 
Jill enjoy the relief of tears, which she dabbed at happily while reporters 
and photographers, friends and strangers crowded around with 
congratulations. 

The ride home was jubilant and merry. By Silas’s boyish exuberance 
Claire and Jill were able to gauge his former anxiety so well concealed. 
He laughed and joked and teased until Emory, usually the soul of 
decorum, emitted a sudden chuckle, immediately disguised as a cough. 

“Tt does seem as if five years is a long time to keep you on probation, 
Silas,” Claire protested, though but a few hours earlier she would have 
accepted twice as much rather than prison. 

“Five or fifteen or the rest of my life—it’s unimportant. I’ve reformed 
and am going straight from here on, m’um.” 

“Thank goodness, it’s all over.” 

“Not quite ‘all,’ my dear. There’s a final chapter to come.” 

“There is! What?” Claire and Jill sat bolt upright. 

“You don’t think the august Bar Association is going to ignore a 
member’s ‘moral turpitude,’ do you?” 

“What can they do?” 

“They not only can but undoubtedly will suspend me from practice— 
Henry estimates a period of from six months to a year. Frankly, as long 
as I’m suspended at all, I hope it’s a year. 

“You know, except when I was feeling so rocky, I’ve quite enjoyed my 
new leisure. For years there have been articles ’ve wanted to write, 
research to do, and I’ve never had time. Now promises to be the ideal 
time.” 

Elliot phoned that evening to explain somewhat sheepishly that 
Marcia had bedeviled him into letting her ride Red Badge in the 
morrow’s hunt. So would Jill mind? No, of course, she wouldn’t, Jill 
assured him, wondering all the while whether Marcia and Hadley had 
fallen out, perhaps over her constant tardiness? Oh, no. She’d heard 
Fern Dell had house guests, which probably left no mount for Marcia. 
Jill hung up thoughtfully. She had forgotten the hunt until Elliot’s call, 
but suddenly it became all important for her to appear lest anyone think 
she had struck her colors. Go she must if it meant joining the hill- 
toppers on foot. 

She had to have a horse. But where could she find one at such short 
notice? Several friends had issued indefinite invitations that Jill did not 
feel she could accept any more than a “come and see me sometime” 
justifies a weekend visit. Elliot, she knew, would be glad to have her 


ride one of his other hunters, but to take Marcia’s leavings was 
unthinkable. 

“Td rather ride Granny!” she suddenly cried. Why not? He already 
jumped as well as many other horses that would be there. He was fast 
enough, and his appearance no longer required apology. Before she 
might change her mind, she went to the house phone and asked Emory 
to have the gray ready by nine o’clock. 

“Tl ride him to the meet,” she concluded, “since we’ve no idea how 
well he trailers. No, don’t even try to load him, Emory. It’s not far, and I 
may drop out and come home early anyway.” 

Her decision, based on convenience, became a challenging adventure 
that satisfied some inner urge to appear as Jill Howell, individual, 
neither Hadley’s fiancée nor Elliot’s friend. This time, above all others, 
she felt she wanted to accept no favors from anyone. Riding away on a 
crisp morning, she felt a curious mixture of crusader and clown, a blend 
of Don Quixote, Susan B. Anthony, and Joan of Arc on her white 
charger. 

Whatever qualms Jill might have suffered as she approached the 
gathering hunt were lost in Granite’s reaction to the color and 
commotion. By the time he settled down, Jill was chatting easily with 
several acquaintances, but she was not unaware of the many curious 
glances directed at her. 

From years of practice she could carry on one conversation while 
keeping track of other events. She spotted Hadley and his guests at a 
distance. Elliot’s Sullivan waited with the Andrews horses not far off. 
She was surprised to see Elliot himself approach and mount his favorite. 

But where was Marcia? She’d certainly not miss this opportunity to 
queen it. Jill’s curiosity deepened as Elliot waved and started toward 
her. 

“Excuse me,” Jill said smoothly to her group and rode to meet him. 

“Aren’t you the plucky one to bring out a green horse like Granite. He 
looks fit enough to put you in at the kill.” 

“Tm riding easy today, more to see how he acts than anything else. 
What’s happened to Marcia? Isn’t she coming?” Jill wondered swiftly 
whether Marcia’s absence explained Elliot’s lack of stammer. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied with a wink, “but I didn’t want to miss a good 
run, so I said I’d meet her here. If the hunt has already moved out, 
Sullivan will keep her horse ready. You know, I’m beginning to enjoy 
feeling so masterful. Mind if I ride with you? I’m curious to see how that 
fellow of yours goes.” 


“Glad to have you, but I’m afraid it will be pretty tame. Look. There’s 
Marcia already. She must have stayed up all night to get here on time.” 

“See you when we mmmmove out—don’t ffforget.” Elliot rode to 
greet the latecomer. 

Marcia had just mounted when the Master and hunt staff started for 
the first covert. She had been hurrying too long to slow down. With a 
pull and a kick she sent her surprised horse to the fore, only to discover 
from a backward glance that Elliot was not right behind but waiting 
quietly beside Jill until most of the riders preceded them. 

Marcia’s furious flush acknowledged her ridiculous position. She 
pulled aside to let those she had just pushed ahead of pass her while she 
sat her horse grimly. Others checked their mounts. There was drama in 
the making no one wanted to miss. 

“That’s our Elliot—always the knight in shining armor.” Marcia’s 
words were honey, her tones vinegar. “And, Jill, dear. How simply 
divine to have you with us—today of all days!” 

In contrast to Marcia’s angry redness, Jill’s color ebbed so swiftly that 
a tiny tracery of blue veins patterned her face’s whiteness. Her level 
glance met the other’s glare. 

“T don’t see that today is any different—except that I’m riding a 
different horse.” 

“Such an interesting old thing, too, but really there isn’t a farmers’ 
race today, you know, dahling.” 

Jill involuntarily covered the stiff hairs that marked Granite’s old 
collar gall, making the skirmish completely Marcia’s. Just then Hadley 
approached, having sensed from the expectant group around the girls 
something was brewing. With customary male distaste for feminine 
squabbles, he created a diversion. 

“Hello, Julia. New horse you’re riding?” he asked equably. “Come 
along, Marcia, I want you to meet my friends before the run starts.” 

Jill and Elliot silently resumed their position well to the rear. Many 
field members who liked Jill and admired her for the courageous way 
she was handling a difficult role went out of their way to greet her or 
comment on the new horse. 

“Want to sell the gray?” one asked jovially. 

“T’m not sure. Ask me an hour from now and I may give him to you.” 

For forty-five minutes Jill was oblivious of everything but the horse 
beneath her and the view framed by his ears. Granite pleased her right 
down to the ground. Many of the easier fences he neatly cleared, yet he 
was not so headstrong as to resist waiting a turn through a gate. 


One imposing jump that looked every bit as big as Becher’s Brook 
they took through Jill’s lapse. Deciding it was too much for the green 
horse, she tried to pull him up, which instead drove them headlong at it. 
The gray gathered himself mightily, launched himself into the air, and 
came down running. 

“Phew! Granny, we’d better keep our signals straight,” Jill gasped, “or 
something’s going to give.” 

“Mmmagnificent, Jill!” Elliot cried, thinking she meant to take it. 
“You’re babying him too mmuch when he can jump like that.” 

Thereafter Jill was not quite so cautious, although she reminded 
herself that a big one by mistake is one thing, but to ask more than a 
novice is capable of is doubly risky—both of her neck and of spoiling a 
good prospect. By the first check Jill felt fairly certain that everyone, 
including Charles James Fox himself, had heard about her tiff with 
Marcia. 

Jill was reluctant to leave before the Huntsman blew “home” for fear 
it might be considered retreat, but she well knew her horse was not in 
the tiptop condition the others were. After one more short run she called 
it a day and a good one. Granny’s fine performance more than 
compensating for Marcia’s unpleasantness. 
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Previously Jill’s rides on Granite had been to satisfy her own needs. Now 
that her father’s uncertain future was charted and Granite had shown 
that all he needed was the chance to become a good, if not great, 
hunter, the girl turned with characteristic intensity to schooling him. 

“You wouldn’t believe what a veteran he acted like yesterday, 
Emory,” she raved the next day. “He fenced perfectly, never put down a 
wrong foot, and his temperament—so steady and reliable—is exactly 
what a hunter’s should be.” 

“T believe it, Miss Jill,” Emory vowed. “In fact, I was so curious, I 
drove over to watch you as much as I could. He’s all you said, maybe 
more.” 

“Whatever became of those old jumps we had when I was a child? 
Are they by any chance stacked away somewhere?” 

“Oh, no! They went into the fire years ago, but there’s no reason why 
I couldn’t knock together some new ones—say a brush jump, some bars, 
maybe a chicken coop.” 

“Wonderful! Those schooling jumps along the bridle path are too far 
if time is short. I’d like to have a few in the five-acre pasture.” 

“Tll get to work right away. Some poles from the copse will be a good 
start.” 

Despite her impatience to step up the gray’s training, Jill never took 
him off a walk that day, for the hunt had skimmed his excess energy. It 
gave her a virtuous glow, too, knowing that walking is unequaled for 
conditioning a horse. 

“Walk for muscle; gallop for wind.’ Jill quoted the horseman’s 
maxim but could not resist adding her personal recipe, “And jump for 
fun, Granny.” 

The Howell peewee hunt course was far from complete the next day, 
but it offered Jill and Granite enough jumping to stretch their wings. 
She put him into a canter at which they made one circuit of the pasture 
before cutting through the infield across the brush jump and bars. 

“Secret practice, eh? He’s doing right well.” 

When Dirk’s breezy voice hailed her, Jill started to pull up but 


quickly remembered to relax the reins instead. The field was crossed at 
Granite’s long, daisy-clipping trot. 

“Not secret,” she called out before their halt, “just discreet. Emory is 
building a few practice jumps for me. I rode Granny yesterday—did you 
see?” 

“That I did! I dropped by to congratulate my godchild. You did all 
right, too.” Their laughter bubbled up at his studied restraint. 

“Fine thing! Nobody opened a gate with greater finesse than I nor 
brought up the rear so competently.” 

“Seriously though, Granny was terrific. I’m glad you'll have a place to 
school him. How many jumps are you going to have?” 

“That depends on how much time Emory has—some post-and-rails, 
the brush jump, probably a chicken coop.” 

“Td like to help. See that wash over there? With a little digging and 
banking it would be a good ditch, wet or dry, and—” 

“What about your own work?” 

“T can’t ride or read all the time. I’m entitled to regular time off— 
besides, I want to. Will you let me?” 

His eyes glowed earnestly, darkening to brown as Jill hesitated. 
Somehow she felt more hinged on her decision than whether or nor he 
helped throw some jumps together. Momentarily she felt it was an 
incongruous situation where either acceptance or rejection would be 
wrong. An instant later the mood dissolved. What was the matter with 
her! 

“Sure, if you want to. What do you think a do-it-yourself course 
should include?” 

“The ditch for breadth, an in-and-out to make him jump off his hocks, 
a drop jump to accustom him to different levels—” 

“Hey, I didn’t say ‘Grand National.’ This is just for Granny.” 

“T know but ‘train up a child in the way he should go; and when he is 
old he will not depart from it,” Dirk quoted piously. “Granny’s too 
promising for picayunes. Besides, I’m going stale on my books and need 
something besides the back of a horse for diversion. Where will I find 
tools and a wheelbarrow? I might just as well get started on the ditch 
and drop while you're riding.” 

Dirk went to work with an energy and enthusiasm Jill suspected he 
expended on everything he undertook. She had intended taking Granite 
out on the trails after their preliminary jumping, but to do so now would 
seem rather ungracious. She compromised by circling the field’s edge 
while enjoying the power and rhythm of Dirk’s pickaxing the hard 


ground. After stabling the horse she wandered back to the pasture. 

“Ts there anything I can do to help?” she asked dubiously. 

“Sure. See those saplings Emory stacked there in the corner? Fetch a 
half dozen or so, the saw, hammer and nails, and we’ll have a drop jump 
before you can say ‘antidisestablishmentarianism.”” 

Jill blinked, not at the polysyllable that rolled so smoothly from his 
tongue but at his easy acceptance of her offer to help. Turning, she 
trudged back and forth with the desired materials, then stood and 
watched the other’s skill under which the jump took shape. 

“There. That’s about all for today, but I’ll be back tomorrow after 
work, and the others will go faster.” 

“That’s wonderful. I can’t thank you enough, but how about some 
coffee? I need a boost.” 

This time Jill would have remembered to take him to the front door 
but for his objections. 

“We’re too muddy for carpets. Better go around in back?” to which 
Jill in all honesty had to agree. 

He stayed only a short time since he was anxious to post a letter in 
the next outgoing mail. Jill saw him to the door and watched him 
striding toward his old car. 

“T wonder whom that so-important letter is to—a girl, maybe?” she 
thought idly. 

When the jumps were completed, Jill’s days meshed into a pleasant 
pattern through which time whirred soundlessly. Twice a week she went 
out with the hunt as regularly as the hounds themselves, riding Red 
Badge on Saturday and Granny on the midweek ride when the field was 
smaller. She carefully asked no more of him than she knew he could 
give, but his improvement was phenomenal. Had it not been for the 
honest comments of others whose imaginations had been caught by the 
story of Jill’s Cinderella horse and who watched his development 
closely, she might have doubted her own judgment. 

Notwithstanding her absorbing interest in the gray’s progress, she 
welcomed each Saturday’s hunt. Possibly Granite’s training benefited 
indirectly from these rattling runs on Red Badge, which left her 
unhurried and deliberate for her time with him. 

Elliot made it plain, as he thought he had earlier, that whether or not 
he went out, Jill might ride any one of his horses, thereby guaranteeing 
her place among the field’s leaders. There, too, Hadley and Marcia 
always rode, sometimes together, sometimes singly as if without 
prearrangement. Jill often smiled to herself at the resurrection of their 


Thundering Herd. After several years during which the name was not 
mentioned once a season, Hadley often referred to it as nostalgically as a 
graybeard recalling the days of his youth. 

“Be patient, we’re gaining.” Jill crowed to a despondent Elliot who 
one day questioned their campaign’s success. “Until New Year’s Eve how 
often had you heard any of us say ‘Thundering Herd’ since we all went 
away to school?” 

“Oh, mmmaybe half a dozen times.” 

“Correct, yet, single-handed, Hadley seems to have revived it. Why? 
Because by keeping us together that way he can have me around 
without actually dating me. Safety in numbers, you know. One of these 
days he’ll break down and give me a candy bar—and off we go again!” 

“But how do you knnnow?” This firsthand demonstration of feminine 
wisdom left Elliot openmouthed. 

“T just know. You wait and see.” 

Jill’s intuition proved out in a surprisingly short time. Less than a 
week later the phone rang. Claire who sat nearest it answered. 

“Just a moment, I’ll call her.” Turning to Jill, she pointed at the 
mouthpiece. “Had-ley.” She formed the word noiselessly. 

“Julia?” Her head jerked slightly at his cheerfully loud tone. “I’ve 
been thinking our ‘Thundering Herd’ ought to have a real reunion. I 
happened to remember that Friday will be the anniversary of our first 
real hunt, so I’m inviting you all to breakfast at the Stirrup Cup Saturday 
morning. I hope you can be there? Good. Good. I’ll see you then—the 
small dining room.” 

Claire, who couldn’t help hearing what sounded like a date, was all a- 
twitter. Jill, however, was maddeningly casual. 

“Oh, he’s getting a bunch together for breakfast before the hunt.” 

“That may be, but I’ll bet that’s not all. I’ve had a feeling that you 
were up to something.” 

Jill was unusually painstaking with her morning toilette on Saturday 
to such effect that her father gave a wolf whistle when she came down. 

“You will charm the fox right out of his lair, my dear. It’s criminal to 
waste such pulchritude on horses and hounds.” 

“Oh, I hope it won’t be wasted. Elliot’s picking me up.” 

During their short drive her gaiety enveloped them both, and soon 
there were crescendos of laughter when she recounted (without the 
source) Dirk’s story of the horse-and-buggy doctor. She had rarely seen 
Elliot laugh so hilariously. 

“Buggy ballet! That’s a classic, Jill. Buggy ballet,” he chortled as 


another gust seized him. 

Whatever Hadley’s motive in drawing their “herd” together, and Jill 
hoped for the worst, it was fun to eat and chatter with them all. Even 
Marcia, arriving at the last minute as the fruit course was served, 
seemed in good humor, but Jill warily kept her distance. There was no 
lingering over coffee cups. In twos and threes they straggled to the 
parking lot. By expert maneuvering Hadley fell in beside Jill. 

“Your car here, Julia? Then why not ride with me?” 

“Oh, thank you, Hadley, but Elliot brought me, so P’ll go with him. 
I’ve been riding his horses lately, you know,” Jill demurred innocently 
as if he could not have known. “Some other time, perhaps.” 

“You know, don’t you, Julia, you are welcome to use one of my 
hunters any time you want to?” 

“Thank you, Hadley, that’s generous of you, but I’m getting along 
very well with Granite and a horse from Elliot.” 

“Granite! He’s all right as a joke, but you’ll find he hasn’t the heart to 
stay when the going is deep.” 

“Hearts are hard to gauge from the surface. Old Granny might 
surprise you.” 

“He might. After all, legend says that the dish ran away with the 
spoon.” 

This backhand comparison of Granite to the cow that jumped over 
the moon so nettled Jill that she herself was surprised by her bitter 
resentment. Had Granny so insinuated himself into her affections that a 
slur on him hurt her, too? Or was hers a beginner’s pride in her first 
handiwork? 

Whatever the reason, by the time Jill returned from the hunt, she was 
resolved to carry through a plan that had been only a daydream prior to 
Hadley’s skepticism. She would enter her gray in the ladies’ division of 
the Hotspur’s Old-fashioned Point-to-Point wherein all rode together and 
won or lost according to other riders in the same division. 

Jill kept her own counsel, although the next day she confided in 
Granite when she rode him, needlessly perhaps, for so smart a horse 
would soon have understood big plans were a-brewing. His grain ration 
was increased. So too was his work. Until then jumps on the Howell 
peewee course had remained at average hunting height, but Jill raised a 
few gradually until Granite was soaring as high as anything he could 
possibly meet. 

He began meeting some real rashers too, for except when Jill rode 
Red Badge at Elliot’s urgent request for the horse’s good, Jill used 


Granite exclusively. His progress could be measured by their steadily 
improving position in the field. Whereas at first Jill had joined the quite 
old and quite young at the rear, week by week she and her gray worked 
their way farther forward. At last she considered him ready to fall in 
and hold his own among the Thundering Herd. 

“This is your graduation exercise, Granny. If you can gallop and go 
with them, we’ve got it made. Offhand, I don’t see any reason why you 
can’t.” 

That hunt, one of the last of an inconsistent season, was to live on in 
Hotspur records and memories and be rerun conversationally many a 
time by its fortunate participants. Scent was not at its best, but 
persistent, sometimes brilliant, hound work led the hunters up hill and 
down dale, across streams, around ponds until at last the fox wearied of 
the sport and was marked to ground. Deciding to let him live to run 
another day, hounds were picked up and cast in a fresh covert, where in 
a matter of minutes another game fox took up the relay race and tested 
his pursuers’ stamina. 

Jill gloried in the runs but above all in the way Granite held his own. 
Many another horse was lathered and blown while he galloped sturdily, 
checked when she asked it, or faced up to any fence that barred their 
path. Not a third of the hunt remained when the scent became so faint 
hounds threw up hopelessly, whereupon the Master called it a day since 
hounds, horses, and riders had had all the run they wanted. 

Thanks to Granite’s indomitable spirit, Jill was numbered among the 
lucky few, and he was no more spent than the others. Here his speckled 
gray coat that never boasted the glossy sheen of solid-color companions 
camouflaged his sweaty appearance, while they were caked and 
streaked with dried lather and dirt. Hadley ranged his travel-stained 
horse alongside Granite during the long ride home. 

“Grand going today, wasn’t it, Julia? I must say your horse did better 
than I ever thought he could.” 

“Praise from you is high praise indeed,” she replied with an irony he 
missed. 

“We have several new foals; one is a real beauty. Come over and let 
me show them to you some day, Julia—you always enjoyed their antics 
so much.” 

“That would be nice, Hadley.” Jill’s carefully modulated enthusiasm 
concealed whatever hopes his remark raised. 

“T’'m spending a good deal of time on Fern Dell now, so just come 
whenever you want and they’ll be able to find me.” 


Hadley’s vagueness sapped much of Jill’s elation, which later analysis 
restored. He was still too cautious to come right out with an invitation, 
yet it was an indication. Yes, it was real progress, she thought, nodding 
sagely. That and Granite’s excellent showing put two large plus marks 
beside the day. 
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“Jillie, I think Marcia is up to something—but I can’t make out what it 
is.” Penny wrinkled her brow thoughtfully. 

“That’s not news. She always has some devious scheme a-foot.” 

“Tt’s something to do with the point-to-point. Several times I’ve seen 
her with one or another of the race committee, and she’s just buzzing for 
all she’s worth.” 

“We'll have to wait and see what develops, but if it concerns the race, 
it can’t be too bad. The rules are so cut and dried that even Marcia can’t 
do much about it,” Jill said airily. 

When Jill received entry blanks several days later, Marcia’s scheme 
was so crystal clear that Jill’s ringing laughter brought Claire to the 
living room. 

“What’s so funny?” 

“Marcia outsmarted herself. Listen to this: ‘The Hotspur Hunt’s Old- 
fashioned Point-to-Point. About three miles. Owners to ride.” 

“Which means?” Claire prompted. 

“She was so afraid I would ride Red Badge that she persuaded the 
committee to slip that ‘owners to ride’ phrase in. Now she’ll be stuck 
with one of her own horses instead of cadging a good one from Hadley 
or Elliot—and I planned to enter Granite all the time.” 

“Hoist with her own petard,” Claire quipped appreciatively. “Marcia 
wouldn’t be happy to know what she did to herself.” 

“Never worry, Mrs. H. She will find it out.” 

Jill immediately sat down at her desk to fill out the entry blank. 
“Horse—weight—color—sex” were easily answered. “Age.” She chewed 
her pen thoughtfully, then adding one year to Emory’s estimate, she 
wrote the figure 10. “Sire—Dam.” Across these blanks she boldly put 
“Pedigree unknown.” 

“Pedigree unknown.” She and Granite were two of a kind. No wonder 
she had identified with the stray from the first. He, however, was spared 
the social complications of uncertain ancestry. It had taken the exchange 
with Hadley a few days earlier to show her that Granite’s fight for 
recognition was as much her personal battle as his. 


“We'll show them what a pair of ‘pedigrees unknown’ can do, old 
boy,” she vowed grimly on starting out for his daily gallop. 

Half-hearted winter was giving ground to a really determined spring. 
Jill cocked a weatherwise eye upward at the sky’s pewter bowl. A heavy 
spring rain before the meet would be most unfortunate. While hunters 
are accustomed to sloppy going and Granny was as good a mud runner 
as any, on bad footing an inferior horse might win because of mishaps to 
its betters. 

She broke the gray into a canter and sent him on at a hand gallop, 
marking each circle of the field with an infield sally where they took 
groups of jumps in varying order. The field was too small for the long- 
striding gray to show his real speed. After the jumping phases, therefore, 
Jill turned down the lane and onto the bridle path bound for their 
favorite straightaway. Here she pushed him on at an eye-watering run, 
which she held for two, three, four miles before pulling up. 

A drop of moisture flicked her cheek. “Hey, you aren’t that wet, are 
you?” she cried, feeling his shoulder and chest and almost forgetting the 
reason in admiring his rippling muscles. “No, of course not.” Another 
drop fell on her hand. “Oh, oh! Rain, and I forgot my raincoat.” 

Jill was too careful of her horse to avoid a wetting at his expense. 
Consequently, she was as wet as he on their return home. Emory took 
over the horse’s care, and Jill hurried off to her own hot shower and dry 
clothing. She gargled and took some pills before going to bed that night, 
although she was sure her scratchy throat was nothing more than a 
simple reminder of her wetting. 

“T haven’t sneezed once,” she said to herself. “Might as well be 
careful, though. This is no time to be laid low with a cold.” 

Her sleep was uneasy, and almost before opening her eyes, she 
swallowed experimentally. Ouch! She sat up briefly until dizziness 
forced her back on the pillow. Of all times to be ill this was the worst! 
Well, not quite—suppose the race were today. 

There might be time to recover before the race, but what would be 
the use if Granite’s training was broken? Emory was too old and out of 
practice for the hard riding and jumping Granite needed, although 
walking and cantering would be better than no exercise at all. But if she 
wasn’t well in time? Perhaps Marcia’s strategy was not wasted after all. 
Jill’s eyes burned, not from fever alone, as she picked up the phone and 
dialed the doctor. Bring on the wonder drugs; she had work to do. 

Claire, who understood the girl’s determination to get well at the 
earliest possible moment, was a devoted nurse, plying her with liquid 


and remembering medicine schedules almost to the minute. Keeping the 
patient in bed was no problem the first day. By the second Jill’s head 
was clearer, and concern at Granite’s reduced exercise made her restless. 
Shortly before noon Claire came in. 

“Dirk Martin is here, saying he heard you were ill, and by any chance 
do you want him to ride Granite for you?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, but I want to see him. Be a dear. Toss me my robe.” 

“No, you don’t. Pll tell him anything he needs to know. Dr. Owen said 
‘bed rest,’ and bed rest it is.” 

“Then ask him—tell him—no, ask him to come up, will you? Do I 
look a mess, Claire?” 

“Yes, but delightfully so. Let me smooth your pillows a little.” 

A short time later Dirk Martin stood in her doorway. 

“Hello, you’re certainly my hero for today,” Jill said warmly. “I’ve 
been worrying about Granny more than myself. Have you noticed 
anything different about the way I ride him?” 

“T sure have. Seems as though he works backward. The tighter you 
hold him, the faster he goes—like a Standardbred.” 

Jill felt deflated, almost ridiculous, to have made such a point of 
telling him when he knew all the time. Why had she insisted she had to 
see him? 

“That’s right, but I’d just as soon no one else knows it. It might make 
people think Granny’s funnier than ever. I realize you will be using your 
own time for riding Granny, so I’ll be glad to pay you for it.” 

Spoken in a different tone, the words would not have sounded so 
blunt, but Jill felt on the defensive. Dirk’s face crimsoned. 

“That won’t be necessary. The horse deserves a fair chance,” he said 
stiffly. 

“But I don’t want to impose on you. A while ago you said you got 
tired of horses’ backs.” Trying to explain seemed to get her in deeper. 
Now their misunderstanding sounded like a real quarrel. 

“All depends on whose horse. Don’t worry. Maybe someday you can 
do something for me.” 

Dirk’s good humor bounced back. He was gone before she could 
reply, but with him went all her worry about keeping Granny fit. In its 
place she had the uneasy feeling of having come out second best. 

A week later Dr. Owen gave his permission to begin riding again. This 
left six days in which to regain her strength. Her first time in riding 
clothes Dirk insisted on giving Granny his hard workout first. Then Jill 
mounted and walked him for an hour. The following day Dirk would 


have repeated but for Jill’s objection. 

“Remember, I’m going along for that ride, too, so Granny isn’t the 
only one who needs conditioning. Besides, won’t Mr. Winslow begin 
wondering who you work for?” 

“It’s on my own time. When I didn’t have anything better to do, I’d 
stay on and let Sykes and his wife go away, so he owes me time off. You 
still look right puny. Sure you ought to be riding?” 

“Absolutely. Oh, it'll take a few days to get my riding legs under me 
—to mix my metaphors. Anyway, I eat like a horse—I should be able to 
ride one.” 

No Olympic athlete ever trained more religiously, and it seemed she 
could feel hourly improvement. The next to the last day before the race 
she gave Granite a rigorous rehearsal, easing up to one good gallop and 
plenty of walking for a final workout. 

Granite had long since been taught to trailer, if walking in quietly 
and waiting to see what came next is being taught. Race-day morning he 
was groomed and beautified as if results depended on good looks, but 
Jill proposed that, come what may, no handsomer horse should run. 
Granite endured it all and stepped into the trailer with more calm than 
Jill could muster. 

Wherever horses and people gather, competitive spirit burns brightly, 
yet this spring point-to-point was little more than an informal curtain 
raiser for the steeplechase season, giving amateurs a taste of competition 
without too much pressure. Lighthearted rivalry and genial camaraderie 
were the order of the day, but deep in each rider’s heart lay the hope 
that his horse would show the best. 

Leaving Emory to ready her horse, Jill concealed her determination 
beneath a gay greeting for anyone who sought a hot tip on the race’s 
outcome as she strolled around for a last-minute look at the opposition. 
Marcia’s horse looked good, but if he did no better than he had the 
previous fall, there was little to worry about; Edie’s had an eager 
manner that might bear watching; Betty, the only one really hurt by 
Marcia’s stratagem since her family had the unhappy faculty of buying 
mediocre horses, had lost the race before it started. 

Eleven entries lined up at the post for the starter’s directions: four in 
the ladies’ division, five eager juniors on their own ponies or family 
hunters, and three men. Neither Hadley nor Elliot was riding, Jill noted 
with surprise. Gentleman’s agreement, she guessed on seeing that one of 
the men was Bert Yates, who loyally joined every Hotspur Hunt meet 
without his culls ever being able to win over the others’ high-priced 


horses. Jill was so carried away by their sporting gesture that she very 
nearly missed the starter’s instructions. 

“Every rider must take the first and last jump. Between them you may 
pick your own course, except that you must collect a marble from the 
patrol judge stationed at the most distant point of the course. Other than 
that there is no restriction on where you ride—but unless you can find a 
shorter way than the crow flies, you will all follow about the same 
route,” he said dryly. Jill’s earlier survey confirmed this statement. 

“Watch me carefully for the flag drop,” he cautioned. 

The line tensed like a bowstring to snap forward at his signal. Jill sent 
Granite to the fore, anxious to get clear before the first fence, where she 
was sure some horses by refusing would scramble the field. Once over 
she steadied the gray into a good gallop while Yates, another man, and 
Edie flashed ahead. Right on her heels pounded another entry, probably 
Marcia. A quick glance between jumps confirmed her guess. 

Two, three, four, five more fences were passed without the order 
changing. 

“Marcia learned her lesson last fall and is saving her horse for the 
finish,” Jill decided, yet Granite showed no evidence of tiring. The sixth 
fence was situated at a dogleg corner. The second man’s horse ran out, 
setting an example Edie’s could not resist. Granite was proof against 
temptation and turned smoothly into the jump; likewise, Marcia’s 
profited by the gray’s steady example. 

Jill calculated coolly. Only three jumps intervened before she must 
get that marble—she should either be farther ahead or behind Marcia 
for that. 

“Let’s let her be the fox for a while, Granny,” Jill told her stout- 
hearted gelding. 

Easing up on the reins cut their speed and accomplished her aim, for 
Marcia took it to mean that Granite was running out of gas. With a 
derisive smile she took the lead, which Jill let her keep until they had 
turned for home. 

The pace, already a lively hunting speed, increased steadily with each 
fence. Yates’s horse was laboring heavily. Jill silently asked his pardon 
when Granite’s white nose pushed in front, but she had no chance to be 
as sporting as the men, for Marcia still led the way. 

Through tightened reins that asked the gray for more speed, Jill 
whittled into the other’s advantage. Coming up to a jump, they could 
not quite catch Marcia, so Jill momentarily eased up to guard against a 
hasty takeoff. On the flat they overhauled the other, the two horses 


rising as a pair at the next fence. They paired the next as well, each 
hoping their scorching pace would wilt the other. Ears back, nostrils 
flaring, the horses were in a belly-flattening run. Jill wondered wildly 
whether the last fence could be cleared at such a breakneck speed. 
Granite thought so and hurled himself at it, Marcia’s chestnut right 
beside him. 

Nose to nose, stride for stride, the horses challenged each other in an 
epic stretch drive. Jill’s breath caught in her throat as one chestnut hair 
pushed ahead of Granny’s nose. Only a lightning vision of a horse and 
buggy racing a train saved Jill from the fatal error of trying to push 
Granite. One final pull on the reins gave him what he needed. Scant 
yards from the finish he took the chestnut’s measure and found an extra 
notch to draw ahead and win by a neck. 

Jill fell forward and gave the lathered gray neck an exultant hug 
before turning to watch the others come in. Bert Yates’s very tired horse 
managed to hold on to win the men’s cup for his owner, inasmuch as 
neither Jill nor Marcia carried weight enough to qualify for anything but 
their ladies’ division. 

Guiding her horse through the almost incoherent crowd, Jill reached 
the winner’s circle, where she and Granite, Yates and his Upnatom, and 
the winning junior were presented trophies. No speeches could be made, 
however, since everyone was chattering and exclaiming simultaneously, 
each trying to outdo the other with a new superlative to describe the 
stirring finish. From atop the towering gray Jill smiled across the throng 
at Dirk Martin, who with thumb and forefinger circled expressed his 
pleasure. 

Jill had won many trophies since she first rode a horse in 
competition, yet none before ever seemed half so precious as the modest 
little bowl she received today. To her its gleaming curves mirrored each 
stride, every heart-testing jump that carried Granite ahead in his 
grueling stretch run to victory. 

Scheduled festivities concluded when the last sweat-stained horse was 
loaded and started for home, but Hotspur Hunt members and friends 
traditionally gathered for cocktails and a buffet supper. It was fortunate 
since otherwise Jill would have had no way to simmer down; her blood 
still raced to a galloping rhythm and her spirits bubbled like a teakettle 
just off the fire. 

Twelve of them sat around a big table hilariously recreating colorful 
events of the year’s hunting, some glorious like Jill’s triumph, some 
inglorious croppers or ridiculous trifles. Hadley picked the worst 


possible time to analyze Jill’s success. 

“You rode superbly, Julia, and your gray rose above himself, but I 
still can’t understand by what fluke you beat Marcia’s Jet Diver.” 

“Fluke’ indeed, Hadley Winslow!” Jill retorted. “No such thing. When 
the chips were down, Granny just had more of what it takes.” 

“T find that hard to accept. Jet Diver is bred in the blue—there must 
be some other explanation.” 

“Heart, you’ve gotta have heart,’” she trilled carelessly, “and when a 
horse can come from behind, lose a little ground, yet come back to look 
the other in the eye and go on to win—that’s heart.” 

“Perhaps, but considering his lack of breeding, how could he do it?” 

Not Hadley but many others saw the storm warnings run up to full 
mast. Jill’s tone stayed light, almost bantering, but there were deadly 
earnest undertones. 

“What do you mean by ‘lack of breeding’?” 

“You don’t have papers on him, do you?” 

“No, but if I can’t prove he’s well bred, neither can you prove he is 
not.” 

“But if you don’t know—” Hadley began patiently as if arguing with a 
child. 

“—_T just don’t know. For some reason people are only too happy to 
fill in a blank pedigree with the worst possible antecedents.” Ostensibly 
Jill still referred to horses, but not a person in the room failed to 
recognize a wider application. “‘Pedigree unknown’ means just that— 
and I’ll back Granny against all comers.” 

“Oh now, Julia,” the other protested, wanting to humor a lady’s whim 
but bound to defend his most cherished principle, “that’s very gallant of 
you, but you can’t mean against a horse like Conquistador or Brigadoon 
or—or a lot of others.” 

“Yes, I do. To prove I’m not joking, I challenge you and anybody else 
to a match race—winner take all. Then Granny will prove it’s 
performance that counts—giving all you’ve got whether in a crummy 
old harness or the hunting field. Neither man nor horse can do more. 
Agreed?” 

“Why, yes, Julia, if that’s the way you want it.” Hadley’s tone was 
more thoughtful than consideration of a horse race warranted. 

The race was scheduled a week later, and other details as to distance, 
weights, and entry fees were quickly arranged. Jill had expected that 
others, Marcia surely, would also enter horses, but either out of 
deference to Jill’s feelings or respect for Hadley’s horses, it turned out to 
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be a purely private contest between his Conquistador and Brigadoon and 
her Granite. 
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In bed that night Jill was much too keyed up for sleep to come in spite 
of her active day and the hour’s lateness. Like a wise general she lay 
awake planning her campaign. Her heart pounded as she imagined 
herself riding in the big race, only to thud forlornly at realizing what an 
injustice it would be to Granite. 

Uniform weights of one hundred ninety pounds had been agreed on, 
which meant, if she rode, the gray must pack at least eighty pounds of 
weights—dead weight—to meet the total. That would be asking too 
much. She must find another rider, yet she and Emory and Dirk were 
the only ones the gray knew. Emory was out of the question, which left 
only Dirk. But why not? He would be free to pilot Granite if Hadley rode 
Conquistador and Tom Sykes Brigadoon. Besides, Hadley never had Dirk 
Martin ride his horses in competition. 

Jill was up and out promptly the next morning in order to intercept 
Dirk on his early circuit. Heretofore they had seemed to meet at every 
corner, but now that she deliberately sought him, bridle path and lane 
remained empty. Certainly by now he had heard of Granite’s match— 
everyone within a day’s drive probably had. Could he be avoiding her? 
Of course not. 

“He thinks as much of Granny as I do. I suppose I could phone him— 
it’s actually a business arrangement,” Jill said to herself. Yet she sensed 
that to others, especially Hadley, it could seem more than that. 

Jill forgot the reason for her early ride when Hadley entered her 
thoughts. Here at last was the opportunity she had hoped for to refute 
his ancestor-worship. Already she had penetrated his defenses enough to 
make him wonder whether every blue blood was indiscriminately 
superior. 

“Oh, Granny, my whole life will be riding on your back. Help me 
prove to Hadley that unknowns aren’t worthless, and you’ll become the 
most envied among horses. One thing I know, you'll give your very 
best.” 

Jill leaned forward to press her cheek against his satiny neck. 

“Hey, smooching with your horse is illegal on a fabulous spring day 


like this. Can’t you find a better partner?” Dirk Martin’s tone was 
impersonally light. 

“You’re just the man I’m looking for—I mean, I’d been hoping we’d 
meet,” she corrected swiftly, but not before their two statements 
dovetailed neatly. “I suppose you’ve heard about Granny’s match with 
Mr. Winslow’s horses?” 

“That I have, and if he turns in a race like yesterday’s, he’ll be a hard 
one to beat.” 

“Will you ride Granny for me? It’s asking too much of him to carry 
the lead that would be piled on if I ride.” 

“Of course I’ll ride my ‘godchild’ and be proud to do it,” Dirk replied 
without a hint of doubt or hesitation. “A hell-fer-leather run like that is 
no place for you anyway.” 

“Oh, thank you, again and again. It seems as if you’re always doing 
something for me which I never have a chance to repay.” 

“Don’t fret. Maybe someday you can return the favor. Need any help 
keeping him fit this week?” 

“No, I think not, but it might be a good idea if you took him out once 
or twice so that he can adjust to your weight.” 

Riding home, Jill thrilled to the happy conviction that within the 
week her life would smooth back into the pleasant pattern she had 
known many months before. 

Claire and her father, who had not yet heard about Granite’s match, 
were having breakfast, and joining them, Jill gave them a vivid account 
of developments. Claire was excited at the prospect, but Mr. Howell was 
surprisingly unsympathetic. Jill interpreted his lack of enthusiasm as 
doubting her horse’s ability. 

“J don’t mean to question Granite’s superiority. He may be, and 
probably is, all that you say. It’s your motivation that concerns me, Jill. 
Are you primarily concerned with proving him or yourself to Had?” Her 
father’s inflection made the unpopular nickname worse than usual. 

“Probably a little of both. I guess maybe more of the latter—but is 
that doing anything wrong?” she asked defensively, thinking her ethics 
were questioned. 

“No, my dear, of course not, at least the wrong is not in the verb but 
the object. I was desperately sorry to see you so hurt; nevertheless, I felt 
that you were spared an unfortunate alliance. I said earlier that I 
consider Hadley poor matrimonial material, and while I could not and 
would not forbid you to marry him, [’d feel much more confident of 
your future happiness if you did not. However, as always, I hope you get 


what you want.” 

“Thank you, Daddy. Remember that I see a side of Hadley neither of 
you possibly could.” 

“Very well. Here’s speed to Granite’s hoofs.” Mr. Howell raised his 
cup aloft. “You look very transient, Jill. Are you off again?” 

“Yes, Penny wants me to go with her to look at a hunter prospect she 
heard of. It’s not far, and we should be back by early afternoon.” 

They were back before that, the horse having already been sold. Jill 
was astonished to see Dirk Martin’s old car parked in their driveway and 
still more amazed to find him in the living room visiting with her father 
and mother. He stood up when she entered. 

“It’s the first time I’ve seen him in anything but riding clothes,” she 
thought. “I wish Hadley could look that handsome in a sport jacket.” 

“T stopped by to tell you that I’m no longer at Fern Dell,” he said 
without preamble. “I'll be at a village motel, available for any riding or 
schooling Granny needs this week.” 

“D-d-Martin! What happened?” 

“When I got back, Winslow was there and said he wanted me up on 
Brigadoon—Tom Sykes is too heavy. I told him I aimed to ride Granite, 
but he said as long as I was working for him, I would ride what he told 
me to, so I said, ‘I quit.” 

“But that’s terrible! What about your master’s degree? You were 
counting on that money for next year—and it’s all my fault.” 

“It doesn’t matter. I think I'll go to California, where my family is 
now. I can likely get a temporary job around the tracks—if it’s only 
walking hots.” 

Their rapid-fire exchange left little chance for the others to speak. 
Now Mr. Howell with a lawyer’s verbal agility found an opening. 

“Your master’s, eh? What are you specializing in, my boy?” 

“Business administration, sir, and economics.” 

“Well, now this is too bad. Since my daughter appears to have 
precipitated the crisis, we should at least save you the needless expense 
of a motel. No reason in the world why you shouldn’t occupy the little 
room off the back hall. Don’t you agree, my dears?” 

Jill had no choice but to agree. After all, it was her fault for putting 
Dirk Martin in such a predicament and she would not want him to leave 
before the race. But her thoughts flowed along on two levels. 

“You’re not fooling me one bit, Daddy,” she said to herself. “I saw 
you prick up your ears at ‘master’s degree,’ but if you think flaunting 
him at me will change the plans I’ve worked so long for, you’ve guessed 


wrong. What’s more, I won’t have you waving me in his face.” 

That evening Jill took a perverse delight in getting dressed up to go 
out while her father and Dirk were absorbed in a discussion of the 
interrelation of economics and law. 

“Good night,” she called gaily from the hallway on her way to the 
door. No answer. She stepped to the study. “Good night.” 

“What’s that, my dear?” Her father looked up questioningly. “Oh, 
good night. Have a good time,” he added, to which the other nodded a 
polite second. 

Dirk had breakfasted long before, Claire reported when Jill came 
down in the morning. 

“He does seem such a fine young man, so clean-cut and intelligent,” 
she added. “He and Silas talked all evening, and your father was so 
impressed with his ideas that I’m sure he’d have wakened me on 
purpose to tell me—if I weren’t still awake. Oh, Dirk said to let you 
sleep as long as you liked—he would exercise Granite.” 

“Oh, he did, eh?” Jill said to herself. “First he takes over my family, 
now my horse!” 

Under the warm spring sun Jill’s coolness could not last as far as the 
stable, where she found Dirk grooming Granite after his workout. Had 
any stiffness remained, the man’s admiration for the horse would have 
dissipated it. 

“He’s the greatest. If we just keep him at his peak, we’ve got it made.” 

During the ensuing days their time and attention were devoted to this 
one purpose. Except when Mr. Howell invited Dirk into his study to read 
the draft of an article or to discuss some idea the older man delighted in 
posing, Dirk stayed in his room, reading or writing just what Jill was not 
sure, although his frequent trips to the post office aroused a curiosity 
she would have denied. 

Jill, on the other hand, seemed always on the go with one friend or 
another. Hadley she avoided, preferring that he have time aplenty to 
consider the idea she had implanted. If that and a magnificent race by 
Granite could not prove her point, she would try no more. 

After Granite’s last easy outing on Friday, Jill could think of little but 
the morrow’s race, nor did she feel like having any part in a lot of 
senseless gaiety that evening. Her father noted the lack of preparations 
for an evening out. As soon as dinner was over he mentioned it. 

“Not going out tonight, dear?” 

“No, I think I’ll save my strength for Granny’s run tomorrow. Why?” 

“Claire and I are going to a movie. It’s quite old but one we rather 


wanted to see—I don’t suppose you’d care to join us?” 

“No, thanks. You two go along and hold hands in the back row.” 

Dirk had already gone to his room, so their leaving swaddled Jill and 
the house in thick, soft silence. With a sigh of contentment she lighted 
the fire and set herself to enjoy the solitude, yet her sighs became more 
and more frequent and less contented. First she picked up a book, and 
then she tried visualizing in the flames her fairy story that was to reach 
its final “and they all lived happily ever after” the next day, only to have 
the wicked fairies cast their evil spell over it. 

The girl jumped up and put a few records on the player, hoping that 
soft music would ease her nervous tension. No counter magic there. 

“IT hope Granny isn’t suffering stage fright, too,” she thought. 
“Granny! Maybe something’s wrong with him—colic or cast—and my 
intuition’s telling me.” 

Not bothering with hat or coat, Jill hurried to the stable to check her 
horse, unmindful of the gentle breeze that bore soft promises from an 
awakening earth. 

With practiced precision her hand found the light switch and flipped 
it up. Her heart lurched when no gray form could be seen through the 
mesh that enclosed his box. He’s down! He’s sick! Jill’s light slippers 
made no sound as she ran across the aisle to peer over the door. The 
horse was down but not sick, only sleeping peacefully in the deep, soft 
straw. Jill’s lips curved gently. 

“Good boy! Get all the rest you can. You’ll need it tomorrow,” she 
whispered. 

She tiptoed away lest she disturb her standard-bearer, her own nerves 
strangely quieted by his tranquility. When Jill closed the terrace door, 
Dirk’s burst open and, clad only in slacks, he stepped out. 

“You! I was readying a warm reception for whoever was pussyfooting 
around the stable. Is Granny all right?” 

“Sleeping like a babe, but ’m hungry. Would you like some hot 
chocolate?” 

“Deal me in. I’ll be back as soon as I get my sweater and slippers. I 
didn’t stop to dress formally.” 

Jill had poured the chocolate and ringed the saucer with cookies 
when Dirk returned. 

“Let’s go in the living room,” she suggested. “I’ve heard that last 
record enough times for tonight.” 

She went to the phonograph and replaced the records with a fresh 
assortment. Sitting down in the chair where earlier Jill had tried to 


soothe her jitters with reading, Dirk riffled through the book, his thumb 
marking her place. 

“T read a downright disparaging review of this a while ago. Do you 
like it?” 

“Only so-so. In spots very much—in others not at all.” 

With the book as a trampoline, their talk bounced hither and yon, 
dogs, horses good and bad that they had known or ridden, music, books 
and the people in them, which naturally led to people in their own lives 
as well as themselves. Thanks to journalistic thoroughness, Dirk had the 
advantage of Jill there, but his approaching visit with his folks warmed 
family anecdotes and events into new life. From them she reconstructed 
the other’s boyhood and youth with his nomadic family, which retained 
its warmth and solidarity wherever the horses were running. 

“Tm a bit homesick for them,” he admitted. “My younger brother is 
laid up with hepatitis, and Mom’s so worried I’ve been writing as often 
as I could, hoping it would buck them up. But it’s a long ways away, and 
I don’t know how much good letters do. They don’t make her work any 
less.” 

“Tm sure that just knowing you’re thinking about them helps.” Jill 
was sorry to hear of his family’s problems but curiously relieved to 
know where his letters went. 

When she arose to turn off the last record that had been repeating 
itself over and over without either of them hearing a single note, Dirk, 
too, stood up. 

“lve enjoyed tonight, this whole week in fact, more than I can tell 
you. For the first time in many months I’ve been able to talk like a 
person instead of a servant, but I think I’d better follow Granny’s 
example and get some sleep. He isn’t the only one who must be fit 
tomorrow.” 

“Oh, yes, Granny just has to win like a Thoroughbred. My whole 
future depends on it.” 

Dirk blinked like one coming out of a trance, his expression changing 
as if each blink were a magician’s flashing cape. 

“You really love that stuffed shirt? And still want to marry him?” His 
words were less question than statement. 

“Certainly, and he’s not—” 

“Then Granny and I will do our best to play cupid. Good night.” 

Seconds later his door closed with a forthrightness that made Jill cock 
her head. Maybe the wind was coming up and a gust banged the door 
shut. She snapped off all but one light, and leaving the dying fire and 


empty cups to re-create a quiet evening at home, she, too, went to her 
room and slept. 
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It was not yet sunrise when Jill awoke, although a rosy sky swept clear 
by a busy wind promised a clear, cool day. She willed herself back to 
sleep but not for long, and the sun had barely cleared the waving 
treetops when her eyes opened again, too wide awake for hope of 
further rest. Does Granny feel as frisky as I do today? 

Pulling on slacks and a sweater, she padded downstairs and let herself 
out the front door, lest a different exit disturb Dirk. She almost hippety- 
hopped with excitement, following the driveway around to the stable. 
Emory must have nerves, too, she thought, on seeing that the door stood 
open. Instead she saw Dirk, his back toward her, leaning against 
Granny’s door. 

“Good morning. Another early riser, eh? How’s our boy—Granny, I 
mean—this morning?” 

“All right, I suppose.” 

Dirk’s gruff tone struck a sour note. Nevertheless, she was not 
prepared for the drawn face that he turned toward her. 

“Dirk, you look awful! What’s the matter? Are you ill? Why didn’t 
you call somebody—” 

“Tm not ailing”’—he cut short her babbling questions—“but I didn’t 
sleep—” 

“Oh! I’m so relieved. But imagine a rider of your experience getting 
an attack of nerves.” 

Without attempting further explanation, he said simply, “Jill, I can’t 
ride Granny this afternoon.” 

“You—can’t—ride—Granny? Dirk! You’re joking, and it’s pretty mean 
when you know how much it means to me.” 

“I am not joking, Jill, and it’s because it means so much to me, too. 
You see— Well, a girl as smart and feminine as you are must know that 
I care—that I love you,” he corrected doggedly. “I should have seen how 
ridiculous it was, but somehow you were always so warm and friendly 
and not a bit high-hat that I persuaded myself it wasn’t hopeless at all— 
until last night, that is. Then you showed me that I’m playing in the 
wrong league, that I’m no more important than your horse.” 


“But, Dirk, couldn’t you still ride—” 

“Please let me finish, Jill. All night long I’ve been going over and over 
what to do, what to say. Maybe I’m being disloyal to Granny, probably I 
am, but I can’t help myself. If I rode today, whatever I did would be 
wrong. If I lost, ’d always wonder whether I’d given Granny a fair ride, 
and that doubt would ride with me the rest of my life; if I won, I’d be 
tossing my girl into another man’s arms. 

“In my league we play for keeps. None of this ‘after you, my dear 
Alphonse.’ You’re really a designing woman, a digger of sorts, and I 
won't let you wear me around your little finger, so there’s your horse, 
ma’am. I’m sure you can find another monkey on a string to ride him.” 

No woman, young or old, can be offended by a declaration of 
hopeless love from an attractive man like Dirk Martin, but the truth in 
his final volley struck home. By the time he finished, her pretty blush 
had ebbed to hard, white anger. 

“We were both after something else, weren’t we? That makes us 
quits.” 

“Not quite. Remember when I exercised Granny I said maybe you 
could return the favor some day? It was this.” 

Strong arms scooped her up without warning. Her lips that parted 
with surprise were pressed shut by his long, hard kiss. 

“Um-m-m, that was the interest; now for the principal,” he 
murmured, and in spite of her struggles his lips met hers again in a 
crashing finale. “Paid in full,” he stated with an evenness his glazed 
expression contradicted. 

“Oh, you’re—you’re impossible! I hope I never see you again.” Jill 
was fire and ice. 

“You'll get your wish. I’ve tossed my gear together, and I’m pulling 
out for California right after the race.” 

“You would have the unmitigated gall to show up there? Well, I 
forbid you. Pack up your car and go now.” Jill was feverishly impatient 
to see the last of him. 

“Hold hard, my uppity young miss.” Dirk’s voice was soft, though 
green lights flashed in his hazel eyes. “I’m going to watch my 
‘godchild’s’ race, and neither you nor your high-born friends can stop 
me. Ill help get Granny ready, too. He deserves that much 
consideration.” 

“Don’t put yourself out. Emory and I can do very nicely without you,” 
she snapped, and stamped back to the house. Going straight to the 
telephone, she called Elliot’s residence. 


“May I please speak to Mr. Andrews?” she asked the sleepy voice that 
answered. “He isn’t? What time—? Yes, please ask him to phone Miss 
Howell the instant he is up. You will be sure he gets the message? It’s 
very important. Thank you.” 

Resisting an impulse to sweep the phone stand’s knick-knacks to the 
floor, Jill jumped up and began pacing the room. Minutes ticked past. 
Then hours. Still no call. Her steps grew faster and faster. Why doesn’t 
he call? 

“What is this, a rug-testing marathon? Why the agitation?” Jill 
whirled at her father’s cheery questions. 

“Dirk Martin refuses to ride Granny today. I’m waiting for Elliot to 
call back.” 

“So he finally revolted. Hooray for Dirk! I rejoice at proof there are 
still red-blooded men abroad in this world.” Silas Howell’s laugh, his 
heartiest in months, would have pleased Jill any other time. 

“Men! You all stick together.” Tears of anger and frustration sparkled 
in her eyes, but her father was unmoved. 

“T never stuck to Hadley—but it appeared that I was stuck with him.” 

Jill pounced on the shrilling telephone, too intent to counter her 
father’s sally with some withering comment. 

“Hello. Oh, Elliot! I’m so glad to catch you. I want you to do me a big 
favor today—ride Granny in his match against Hadley, will you? 

“No, Martin can’t. Something’s come up at the last minute. Ride for 
me, and I think it will wind up our campaign. Wha-a-t? You don’t want 
—after all this time—for goodness’ sake! Well, I haven’t changed my 
mind. You will? You’re an angel. Emory and I will bring the horse, and I 
can tell you then how to ride him. Wonderful! Thanks heaps.” 

Jill shook her head incredulously. Elliot no longer carrying the torch 
for Marcia? Were all the men bewitched? First Dirk, then her father and 
his hilarious reaction to her distress. Now, of all men, Elliot. Jill half 
choked on an unexpected chuckle; it would serve Marcia right to be left 
without either man. 

“Tll ride with you, Emory,” she said later after the horse was put in 
the trailer. “No use taking two cars.” 

They drove in silence, Emory concentrating on the road, Jill 
humming absentmindedly to herself as she tried to forget recent events 
and fix her mind on the impending match. It was not easy. She felt that 
she had come out second best in the Dirk Martin incident. Now 
brilliantly devastating phrases sprang to mind—but the race. Thank 
heavens, Elliot was just as good a rider! Would Granny mind a strange 


hand on the reins? Probably not if he was handled in accordance with 
his little whim. That would be easy. She had only to explain to Elliot— 
Granny must win today. 

Jill allowed herself the luxury of a quick look into the future when 
she and Hadley, together again, would pick up and carefully unsnarl 
their tangled destinies. Only Hadley—bless him!—remained predictable. 
A little stuffy maybe—yes, he really was according to some standards— 
but not subject to erratic tangents like the other men in her life. 

After Granny had scored for them both, proving Hadley wrong— 
Hadley wrong? Warning bells jangled in Jill’s head. Impossible! How 
could I be so stupid? You can’t win a man by making him ridiculous 
before his friends and staff and goodness knows who else. 

Granny’s victory would be her defeat, final and irrevocable. Better 
that the gray make a gallant effort, a terrific try, and lose. Then Hadley 
could compliment her on her spirit if not her judgment, be a little 
patronizing over feminine intuition being inferior to masculine sagacity. 
After slapping her wrists for such presumption in challenging so 
fundamental a truth, he would graciously forgive and take her back, 
penitent and meek. On the other hand, if Granny galloped home the 
winner with Hadley and Conquistador trailing ignominiously, he would 
congratulate her gamely before riding off to find Marcia. 

“Thank heavens! It’s not too late. I haven’t given Elliot his riding 
instructions,” Jill said to herself. 

He came to meet the car and trailer Emory expertly jockeyed into the 
rapidly filling parking area. While no one but the principals and riders 
need be there, the match fell on an open date, thereby drawing many 
steeplechase enthusiasts. This, combined with the race’s dramatic 
overtones, drew spectators in astonishing numbers. Before Granite was 
saddled and ready, a new row of cars had pulled up behind his trailer. 

“Nothing much to tell you, Elliot,” Jill said airily. “Brigadoon’s no 
threat with Tom Sykes’s weight. Let them lead, and when you think it’s 
time to make your move, give Granny his head and push him on. Better 
warm him up at a trot—sometimes he plays up too much at a canter, 
and he’s really fit today.” 

“That much I can thank Dirk Martin for. Condition will be no alibi 
when Granny loses. You’ve come a long way—we’ve come a long way, 
old fellow—since that day I found you pulling your heart out,” Jill said 
to herself. 

Jill ignored her heart’s constriction in watching Elliot mount and 
guide the gray onto the course, where he took him up and down at a 


snapping trot. Many spoke to the girl, who acknowledged their greetings 
without seeing a face, her whole attention centered on the three horses 
and riders warming up beyond the fence. Conquistador was a picture- 
book horse. No embarrassing explanations would be needed to justify 
his victory. Still a lingering resentment rankled that she must stoop to 
betraying her horse—herself!—to achieve her goal. 

“Jill, dahling, so your friend isn’t riding your nice old horse after all. 
What a waste of coffee and—and—” 

Marcia’s deliberate hesitation was slanderous, nor did her syrupy 
inflections try to conceal the insinuation. Jill spun around to face the 
other’s silken malice. 

“T hear he’s going away. Such a pity when you two have so much in 
common.” 

Jill’s temper flared like black powder but as quickly burned down to 
amused contempt. 

“You’re a cad, Marcia, an old-fashioned female cad—and a snob. You 
don’t know a real man when you see one. Now if you will excuse me—” 
Jill withdrew as smoothly as from a drawing room, leaving Marcia with 
many barbs still unloosed. 

Involuntarily, Jill’s eyes sought Dirk in the milling, light-hearted 
throng and found him beside the paddock fence talking with a pretty 
young woman. A sudden gust of jealousy sucked the air from Jill’s lungs. 
Before her emotion smothered her, Dirk leaned down and swung a small 
boy onto the top rail. Again Dirk bent over to come up with a second 
child, and again and again until four youngsters had front-row seats. He 
stood in the middle, his strong arms and shoulders a steadying backrest 
for the eager children. 

Jill stared dazedly, sure she did not know them, yet equally sure she 
had seen that picture before. Had she dreamed it? Was her heart playing 
tricks on her? At that same instant God, Destiny, whoever or whatever 
mortals name the force that shapes their lives, sent Hadley into Jill’s line 
of vision where, as if at a command, he halted Conquistador and sat 
immobile. 

She stood transfixed, seeing in one clairvoyant instant her life ahead 
with each man: the one, selfish, arrogant, lord of the manor and all 
within; the other, tender, considerate, tolerant, his wife a partner “for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer ... to love and to cherish ...” Jill 
shuddered uncontrollably as at a hairline escape from certain 
destruction. 

Hadley, moving his horse up to the line at the starter’s call, 


galvanized Jill from her trance. Dirk must wait—she had a lifetime to 
prove her love. Right now, more than anything else in the world, she 
wanted Granny to run Hadley’s horses right into the ground, to best 
them beyond any possibility of argument or explanation. 

Elliot must know about Granny’s quirk. Pushing frantically through 
the crowd, Jill heard the starter’s voice. 

“Are you ready, gentlemen?” 

“Wait, Elliot. Wait! I have to tell—” 

Her urgency opened a pathway too late. The starter’s flag flashed. She 
heard the impact of hoofs on sod, saw the three horses leap forward 
abreast in a line to gladden any starter’s heart. 

“He has to know. He has to know,” Jill said, choking. 

Never one to count the odds, she scrambled over the fence to run 
after the horses in headlong if hopeless pursuit, leaving behind her a 
startled, then amused buzz. 

“No fair pushing your horse, Jill,” someone called waggishly. 

That and the answering roar of laughter did not touch her, for she ran 
with heartsick desperation. Only by giving Granny his chance to humble 
the others could she prove to Dirk that, come what may, it was he and 
not Hadley she loved. The racing horses were drawing away rapidly. 

“Wait, Elliot. Come back! Come back!” 

Already she noted his confusion at Granny’s lack of response. 
Conquistador’s and Brigadoon’s advantage was increasing with every 
stride, the thunder of their hoofs less ear-filling to the gray’s rider. 

“Elliot! Elliot! Elliot!” Jill screamed between each gasping breath. 

One shrill note penetrated his ear and compelled him to take a quick 
look over his shoulder. Jill saw his expression change to amazement at 
discovering her mad flight. She found new voice to call him, and though 
hysterical relief sapped her strength as he pulled the horse around in a 
big circle, her rush never slackened. 

“Horse—buggy—train,” she cried. “Buggy ballet—buggy ballet.” Her 
two hands gripped imaginary reins to pantomime a puller. “Buggy 
ballet. Take a good hold of him.” The last words emptied her straining 
lungs, but the message carried. 

Elliot’s face cleared. Completing his circle, Jill saw his grip tighten 
and Granite’s uneven gallop steady into a powerful drive that carried 
them across the water jump and away after the others, now two fences 
ahead. 

Jill’s nerveless knees let her down on the grassy carpet, where she 
sprawled gratefully. Minutes ticked past while strength and breath 


returned and with them echoes of the jokes and laughs she had 
originally been deaf to. Face them she must to see the finish line. How 
was Granny faring? Could he overcome the unfair handicap she had 
loaded on him? Here in a little hollow she could see nothing of the race. 
She jumped to her feet. 

Distant thunder, first felt through the ground, then borne on the 
spring wind, carried her back in a surge of new energy that spurred her 
up the last hillock a few yards from the shouting horde. Conquistador 
led by a length, but Granny was pressing him hard while Brigadoon, as 
Jill foresaw, found the extra weight too much and was a poor third. 

“Come on, Granny. Oh, please, please come on,” she implored. 

He neither knew nor cared what the frenzied people were shouting. 
All he knew was his own stout heart that bade him catch that other 
horse. His ears pinned to his head with determination, the gray found 
one more notch of speed and drew up to the other’s rail, to his flanks, 
before the bay answered the threat and held his own. They roared down 
the stretch, positions unchanged until Granite, finding one last drop of 
courage, crept up imperceptibly to the saddle cloth, the girth. 

Whether if the route had been longer, Granite could have pulled 
ahead or Conquistador could have starved off the challenge was a 
question to enliven many a horsemen’s gathering for seasons to come. 
There was, however, no denying the official outcome. Granite lost the 
race but in losing pushed his rival into setting a new course record, a 
feat no owner need be ashamed of—no owner except Jill who had 
double-crossed him. 

Hadley rode into the impromptu winner’s circle while Elliot 
dismounted nearby as soon as Granite was stopped. Pushing her way 
through the crowd of admirers who surrounded the gray, Jill’s day of 
emotions—dismay, scorn, love, new love, guilt—stripped away her 
control. She burst into tears, which she tried to hide in her horse’s 
already damp mane. 

“Tt’s all my fault, Granny. You should have won. It’s all my fault.” 

Hadley saw her distress. He dismounted and, going to her, patted her 
shoulder consolingly. 

“There, there, Julia. It’s nothing to be so upset about. Your horse ran 
a good race. For a while he really pushed us a little—he couldn’t quite 
measure up is all.” 

“But you don’t know.” She sobbed louder, realizing Hadley who was 
ahead knew nothing of Granite’s slow start. 

“Dry your eyes, dear, and pull yourself together. You don’t want 


people to think you’re a poor loser. We’ll go to dinner and talk it over 
then.” 

Hadley’s reaction was so completely to be expected that Jill’s sudden 
laugh changed a sob into a hiccup. For one brief instant she savored her 
triumph before handing it back gently. 

“That’s nice of you, Had, but you’re too late—just a few minutes too 
late.” 

“Oh, you’re busy tonight?” 

“Tonight and every night.” 

Her eyes veered magnetically toward her new star, but Dirk’s place 
was empty. She scanned the crowd fruitlessly for his lean height. Where 
was he? Whirling to look at the parking area, she half pushed Hadley 
aside. Only a gaping hole between shining autos marked where his old 
car had been. There! She caught one last glimpse of it as Dirk spun it out 
into the lane. 

“Why that—!” She bridled swiftly before stark panic froze her heart. 
He had left for somewhere in California. Where in that big state could 
she find him? If he ever mentioned his stepfather’s name, she didn’t 
remember it. 

“He mustn’t go away, not until he hears what I have to tell him,” Jill 
said to herself. “What a fool I am! He thought I was crying because 
losing the race meant losing Hadley. [’ll overtake him. I’ll borrow a car 
—TI’d never get the station wagon and trailer out ...” 

Jill ran one step toward the overcrowded parking area before 
returning reason halted her. Only one or two cars nearest the exit stood 
clear. If they were locked—! It was an endless nightmare; whichever 
way she turned was hopeless. While her mind snatched at every 
possibility, her heart raced Dirk along the country lane toward its 
highway intersection. That’s it! By winding road it must be three miles 
but as the crow flies scarcely one. 

“Quick, Emory. Raise that stirrup to the top,” she ordered so curtly 
that he dropped the cooler he was about to throw over Granite. “Hadley, 
toss me up.” 

Too startled to question, he complied. 

“Clear the way. ’Ware horse! ’Ware horse!” Jill shouted in hunting 
tones. 

People scattered like chickens from Granite’s plunging hoofs. Still 
gathering the reins, Jill drove recklessly at the paddock fence. The gray 
rapped the top rail sharply, almost throwing him to his knees and Jill to 
the ground, but the two recovered to the accompaniment of a long 


relieved sigh from the spectators. 

The intervening field enabled horse and rider to steady themselves for 
the fences beyond—two, three, four, five in all, Jill calculated swiftly. 
The next was easily cleared, its good takeoff and landing no problem, 
but from there the terrain sloped down to a swale where in the softer 
going Jill felt the tired horse laboring. 

“Don’t give up, Granny. Please don’t give up,” she begged. “We’ve got 
to catch him.” 

She felt him respond, or try to, and she cried inside for what she was 
asking of the gallant animal. Across gullies and hummocks, through 
brush and chancy going, she pushed him relentlessly. In the swale’s 
center a tiny island offered firmer footing for the next jump, which 
Granny topped cleanly, but the succeeding one was putty soft. 
Launching himself into the air, Jill felt the horse’s momentum slacken as 
the sticky ground pulled at his hind feet, which raked across the top bar. 
Only a tremendous twist of his haunches regained his balance. 

Over and going away was Jill’s only thought while her eyes probed 
the undergrowth that bordered the road. No sign of Dirk and his car. 
Have I missed him? 

“Just one more jump, Granny,” she encouraged as if he understood 
her words. “Just one more—the gate into the road. First through this 
little wood—oh! I hear him, Granny. I hear him coming. Faster, boy. 
Faster!” 

Twigs and branches slashed at her face, snagged her clothing, but she 
was too intent on the approaching sounds to care, knowing only that the 
undergrowth hid her from the other’s view, that unless she gained the 
road he would still drive out of her life. 

“Come on, Granny, just one more little jump,” she lied shamelessly, 
for it looked as big as a barn. “No! Not the panel—the gate.” 

She pulled him at it as hands, heels, voice rallied her exhausted horse 
who found one last ounce of strength to carry them over the gate. Tires 
and hoofs skidded to a simultaneous halt as a grim-faced Dirk came 
abreast of the hedge’s opening. 

“Wait, Dirk. Wait a minute.” 

“Wait! What for? To give the bride away?” 

“Till I get my toothbrush and trailer. Granny and I are changing 
leagues. We’re going with you—if you'll have us.” 

Jill slid off the heaving, sweat-drenched horse and would have fallen 
to the ground but for Dirk’s strong hands under her elbows. There he 
held her like a rag doll. 


“Aren’t you satisfied to have my scalp in your collection? Can’t you 
leave me alone even now?” 

“Dirk, dearest, is isn’t just your scalp I want—it’s all of you. Now and 
always.” 

“Second best’s better than nothing, heh? Give Andrews another 
round. He’s gullible.” 

“You're as blind as I was. Driving over, I saw that Granny had to lose 
if I were to get Hadley back, so I didn’t tell Elliot about Granny’s quirk. 
Then I suddenly knew I didn’t want Had even on one of his silver 
platters. That’s why Elliot just had to know how to ride Granny. I 
wanted him to run Had’s precious blue bloods right into the ground.” 

“As easy as that—sort of changing horses and men in mid-race,” he 
said bitterly. 

“Not in mid-race, before that—when I saw you lift those children up 
on the fence. They looked so much like ours—there’s nothing I want 
more in the world than to raise our children.” 

Dirk’s grip had been softening. Suddenly he pulled her to him in a 
bear hug. 

“Jill! Jill! My lovely miracle,” he murmured so softly that it might 
have been only a prayer before a joyous kiss affirmed their so-nearly-lost 
love. Neither could let the other go, but Granny, wet, cold, spent, grew 
restless. Stepping nearer, he nosed first one head, then the other 
impatiently, a gesture that to beholders on the not-so-distant height 
seemed a grandfatherly blessing. 

Recalled to their horsemen’s responsibilities, Dirk slipped the reins 
over the gray’s head, and still hugging Jill closely to his side, they 
started leading Granny down the lane toward home. 
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Jill Howell’s expert horsemanship and her good looks and vivacity have 
made her one of the most popular members of the Hotspur Hunt Club. 
Now her engagement to the most eligible bachelor in the club— 
handsome, aristocratic Hadley S. Winslow III—is the envy of her friends. 
Caught up in the fairy-tale excitement of the wedding preparations, Jill 
has little reason to argue with Hadley’s insistence on “proper breeding” 
for people and animals alike until he reacts unsympathetically when her 
own background is painfully called into question. Impetuously she 
breaks the engagement. 


Trying to forget her unhappiness, Jill devotes her time and energy to 
rehabilitating a broken-down gelding she has rescued from its cruel 
owner, finding in the gray horse she calls Granite a striking parallel to 
her own situation. Just as she does not know her true parents, so is the 
horse’s pedigree unknown. Under Jill’s care and with the welcome help 
of her attractive new friend, Dirk Martin, Granite is soon able to hold his 
own against the finest Thoroughbred hunters. 


In an absorbing, action-packed novel of a girl’s love of horses and her 
struggle against self-doubt, Dorothy Lyons again demonstrates the skill 
that has made her a favorite author of horse stories. Her readers will 
applaud the satisfying conclusion in which Granite proves to Jill that a 
fancy pedigree is not essential to a true winner. 
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